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I 


Twenty years ago the bitterest election in the history of 
Canada was fought on the question of closer trade relations 
with the United States. One of the great historic parties 
pledged itself, in that election, to endeavor to secure “full, free, 
and unrestricted reciprocity with our kinsmen in the United 
States.” The opposing party, while condemning unrestricted 
reciprocity as Lut the prelude to political union, was compelled 
by the force of public sentiment to profess a desire to obtain 
a treaty of more limited scope. Today, neither Canadian party 
would for a moment contemplate adopting the Liberal pro- 
posals of 1891; the Conservative party leaders urge that no 
treaty, of whatever scope, should be made, while the Liberal 
party stand practically where their opponents stood twenty 
years ago. Probably a majority of the people are in favor of 
closer trade relations, but there is little demand for a sweep- 
ing measure of reciprocity, and few believe it of the vital 
importance it was held ir. the early nineties. 

This growing indifference to tariff rearrangements has not 
been due to any feeling of hostility toward the United States 
on the part of the people of Canada. On the contrary, it has 
been accompanied by a steady growth in friendliness and an 
ever-growing intimate social and commercial intercourse. The 
complacent professions of superior political and social virtue 
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by which Canadians once sought to balance their admitted in- 
dustrial backwardness are rarely indulged in now that prosperity 
has mellowed criticism and increased temptation; frank recog- 
nition is made of the stimulus and guidance afforded by the 
endeavors the Republic is making to solve the problems common 
to both democracies. Roosevelt and Taft are names which 
call up more concrete images than Asquith or Balfour. The 
important trade unions are international; laymen’s missionary 
movements and professional baseball leagues know no boundary 
line; ihe edicts of the Ladies’ Home Journal on fashion or 
morality run north as well as south of forty-nine. Canadians 
and Americans attend the same plays, eat the same breakfast 
foods, sling the same slang. The trade reports of the two 
countries bear weightier evidence of this intimacy of intercourse. 
In 1890, Canada’s imports for consumption from the United 
States were valued at $51,365,661; in 1900, at $102,080,177, 
and in 1910, at $217,502,415—doubling every decade. In the 
latter fiscal year, 58.8 per cent of Canada’s total imports came 
from the United States. Canada, with her barely eight million 
people, is surpassed by the United Kingdom and Germany alone 
among the customers of the United States, and equals South 
America, Asia, and Africa put together. British North America 
takes 25 per cent of the electrical apparatus, 30 per cent of the 
automobiles, 40 per cent of the structural iron and steel, and 
98 per cent of the anthracite coal exported by the United States. 
The figures of trade in the reverse direction are not so favorable, 
the United States taking only $104,199,675 of Canadian domes- 
tic produce in I910, as against $139,482,945 exported to the 
United Kingdom, but the responsibility for the less favorable 
showing is certainly not Canada’s. 

To understand the drift away from reciprocity, in the face 
of this closeness of commercial and social relations, it is neces- 
sary to pass in review, first, the factors making against reci- 
procity, and second, the factors in its favor, and to estimate the 
probable resultant of the two groups of forces. 

First among the anti-reciprocity factors is the memory of 
the half-century of rejection by the United States of Canadian 
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offers of reciprocal concession. It is a record which no 
American can read with pride in the generosity or in the fore- 
sight of the men who shaped the policy of the United States. 
Doubtless in the long list of Canadian overtures since the lapse 
of the 1854 Reciprocity Treaty, in the pilgrimage to Washing- 
ton of Galt and Howland in 1865, of Rose in 1869, of Mac- 
donald, in connection with the Washington Treaty, in 1871, 
of Brown in 1874, of Tupper in 1887, of Bowell, Foster, and 
Thompson in 1892, and the Joint High Commission of 1898-99, 
some of the proposals made by the Canadian negotiators were, 
from the American protectionist point of view, one-sided and 
unacceptable. But one has only to recall the terms of the one 
negotiation which went the length of a draft treaty, only to 
be summarily rejected by the United States Senate—the Brown- 
Thornton negotiations of 1874—to realize how far Canada 
was prepared to go. The draft treaty provided, in addition 
to reciprocity in fishing, coasting, and canal privileges, for the 
free exchange of lumber, coal, and all farm products, and of 
a very wide range of manufactured goods, including agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, furniture, carriages and wagons, 
iron and steel, locomotives and steam-engines, leather and sad- 
dlery, paper and paper-making machinery, etc. Whatever the 
motive fer the rejection of the Canadian advances, whether in- | 
difference in the press of domestic affairs, or reluctance to make 
any openings in the close-jointed fabric of protection, or the 
desire to force Canada to sue for political union as the price 
of access to American markets, each and every southward pil- 
grimage came to nothing. Rather, to less than nothing; for 
the end of the matter, on the part of the United States, was the 
passing of the McKinley and Dingley tariffs, hitting hard what 
export trade Canada had managed to develop. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, with its provision for negotiating with the 
maximum club, did not improve matters. The claim that the 
concessions made by Canada to France in the treaty of 1907 
constituted undue discrimination against the United States 
seemed difficult to understand in view of the traditional 
American interpretation of most favored nation treatment as 
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meaning the concession of favor for favor. It is true that 
the tariff reductions made by the Dominion to prevent the 
enforcement of the maximum rates—a reduction of 2% per 
cent on nuts, raisins, perfumes, feathers, and other commodities, 
aggregating only 3 per cent of American exports to Canada, 
and made to the rest of the world as weil as to the United 
States—were unimportant and face-saving, though they left 
an uneasy feeling that in making any concession whatever 
Canada had ceded the principle. It is true, also, that through- 
out the negotiations President Taft and his agents displayed a 
friendliness and conciliatoriness which won Caradian confidence, 
and that President Taft fell in with the expressed Canadian 
determination to initiate no more trade arranzements by making 
the advances which have led to the present negotiations. Yet 
a single year of presidential urbanity cannot suffice to blot out 
the memory of fifty years of aloofness, a memory sedulously 
kept alive by the Canadian protectionist press; both memory 
and sensitiveness, it may be observed, vary in inverse ratio to 
the size of the nations concerned. “The Payne-Aldrich tariff,” 
declared an American critic in a recent number of this journal, 
“makes no provision for demanding or bargaining for any new 
minimum rates suited to our own export needs. It sends our 
bargainers into the international market armed with a crow- 
bar when they ought to have a set of burglars’ tools to get the 
results sought.”? Long used to the crowbar approach, Canadians 
find it difficult to drop all suspicions of the kit of even the most 
gentlemanly of presidential Raffleses. Doubtless once a fair, 
if even limited, treaty, were passed, and a new precedent estab- 
lished, this feeling of historical resentment would lose most of 
its force. 

A second factor is the development of other foreign mar- 
kets. Once Canada knew only London and Washington, but 
today Paris and Berlin and Tokio have come to have meaning. 
The action of the Canadian Pacific this year in establishing 
a steamship line between Montreal and St. John and Buenos 
Ayres is significant of this wider interest. So far as the fiscal 

*H. P. Willis, Journal of Political Economy (March, 1910), p. 194. 
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apparatus for the expansion of foreign trade is concerned, the 
Dominion is blessed with a four-story structure. At the top 
is the surtax, one-third above the general tariff, for use against 
specially unfriendly nations; next comes the general tariff; then 
the intermediate tariff, ranging from 2% to 5 per cent below the 
general tariff, for countries willing to grant equivalent conces- 
sions ; and, finally, the British preference, averaging one-third be- 
low the general tariff, for the members of the imperial family 
which deserve it—not including Australia, for example. The sur- 
tax has been applied only against Germany. In 1865 Great 
Britain and Germany made a treaty providing that no higher 
duty should be charged on German than on British goods, in 
any British colony. In spite of this treaty, Canada in 1897 
granted Britain, or strictly speaking, any country which ad- 
mitted Canadian goods at rates as low as those prescribed in 
the special schedules, a preference in her markets, and Britain 
in the same year denounced the treaty. In retaliation Germany 
deprived Canada of the advantages of her conventional tariff 
rates, and in 1903 Canada retorted by imposing the surtax. 
After seven years of decreased trade on both sides, Germany 
took the initiative in restoring peace and in March, 1910, the 
surtax was suspended in return for the granting of conventional 
rates on some twenty-five articles of Canadian export, prepara- 
tory to the negotiation of a more extended arrangement. The in- 
termediate tariff, first introduced in 1903, merely provides nego- 
tiating limits; the intermediate rates may be granted on some or 
on all commodities. It was first applied in the treaty with France 
arranged in 1907 and ratified in 1910, conceding Canadian inter- 
mediate rates on a wide range of French products in exchange for 
French minimum rates on Canada’s chief exports; on a few com- 
modities a special rate—constituting in reality a fifth tariff level 
—was granted by Canada; ribbons, for example, on which the 
preferential, intermediate, and general rates are 22%4, 32%, and 
35 per cent respectively, are admitted at 25 per cent. By the 
operation of the most favored nation clause the French terms 
were automatically extended to twelve countries, of which 
Austria-Hungary and Argentina are the most important, and by 
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special orders in council to Belgium and the Netherlands. In 
I910, again, a provisional treaty with Italy extended inter- 
mediate rates on eighteen Italian commodities in return for con- 
ventional rates on the same number of Canadian products. In 
all these directions a steady development of Canadian trade 
is looked for. 

, It is, however, the prospect of closer trade relations with 
the United Kingdom that has proved the chief counter-attrac- 
tion to the claims of the United States. The value of the 
British market, as at present developed, is undoubtedly great, 
though its importance is exaggerated by many Canadians who 
have not observed that for the past six or seven years it has 
not developed as rapidly as the American market, as may be 
seen from the following figures: 

EXPORTS OF CANADIAN DOMESTIC PRODUCE 





To United Kingdom To United States 





57,996,488 
67,766,367 
83,546,306 
104,199,675 


96,562,875 
125,199,980 
127,456,465 
139,482,045 





41,499,149 33,291,207 
| 





But it is not the market of free-trade Britain, where Canada 
must compete on equal terms with the wheat of the United 
States, the cattle of Argentina, and the butter of Denmark, 
but the market of protectionist Britain, with a preference for 
Canadian over foreign natural products, that is most stressed 
today. The movement for closer trade relations with the 
Mother Country is in large part a reflection of the growth 
of imperial sentiment in the past twenty years, a sentiment 
which with the vast majority of Canadians takes the form of 
a desire for continued partnership with the other states of 
the empire, on a basis of full and free autonomy and equality, 
and with a small but vociferous minority, appears as a demand 
for a highly centralized and self-sufficient empire. On Canada’s 
part trade preference is an established fact; the action of the 
Liberal government, in granting a substantial reduction on Brit- 
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ish imports, thus implementing in part their promises of free or 
freer trade and cutting the ground under the feet of their ultra- 
loyal opponents, is not likely to be reversed. On Britain’s part, 
colonial preference, involving a complete reversal of the tried 
and proved fiscal system of half a century, is still a dream of 
the future. Some Canadian protectionists, guilty of the same 
doctrinaire fallacy which has rightly been charged against free 
traders who have maintained that a fiscal system adapted to 
the needs of one country must suit all, press protection and 
preference on Britain in season and out of season. They urge 
that, from Canada’s standpoint, imperial preference is not only 
preferable to reciprocity with the United States but incompat- 
ible with it. If American wheat were permitted to enter Canada 
free, it would be impossible for Great Britain to grant Canadian 
wheat a preference without virtually extending the boon to the 
United States. The weight to be attached to this argument de- 
pends on the expectation held of the coming and the permanence 
of British preference, and on this point, as will be noted later, 
opinion in Canada differs. 


II 


Not only is Canada getting into touch with Europe, and 
realizing the value of the British market, present and to come; 
she is discovering herself, coming to a new confidence in her 
unaided strength, a new determination to build up, at what- 
ever cost, a strong and united nation in the northern half of 
the continent. From the despondency and pessimism of the 
early nineties the pendulum has swung to the other extreme 
of optimism and not infrequently of youthful bumptiousness. 
The rapid development of the West, the inrush of immigrants 
—a hundred thousand a year of them from the United States 
—and the consequent growth of trade and industry, are pro- 
ducing in Canada, as they earlier produced in the United States, 
a feeling of national self-sufficiency. And just as the growth 
of imperial sentiment has given strength to the movement for 
closer inter-imperial trade relations, the stronger development 
of national sentiment has given rise to a stronger movement 
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for the upbuilding of the home market. This sentiment affects 
the Canadian reciprocity situation in each of its three impor- 
tant aspects—the export of natural products, the import of manu- 
factures, and the development of transportation facilities. 

The new national feeling finds one manifestation in the 
conservation movement. For this movement Canada is deeply 
in the debt of the United States. Both the early waste and 
the late repentance of the republic taught their lesson, and it 
was the invitation of President Roosevelt to the North American 
Conference on Conservation in 1908 which called the subject 
most forcibly to official attention. Thanks to the greater flexi- 
bility and speed of the cabinet system, Canada has been able 
to put her lesson into practice sooner than her master. The 
Commission of Conservation, founded in 1909, under the vig- 
orous chairmanship of Hon. Clifford Sifton, and amply 
financed, has conducted an active campaign of education on 
the conservation of natural resources, including the health of 
the people, and with the Canadian Forestry Association, and 
other official and unofficial apostles, has brought it about that 
conservation is now as blessed a word as Mesopotamia. 

The bearing of this movement on the trade isssue is that 
it has given ground for the argument that reciprocity in natural 
products would mean the exhaustion of Canada’s resources, 
especially of her forests and fisheries. It is curious that it 
never dawns on the advocates of imperial preference, who urge 
this objection, that precisely the same charge may be brought 
against the Chamberlain proposals, which offer a preference 
only on natural products and explicitly look to the stereotyping 
of Canada’s present relatively undeveloped industrial position.? 


*“Canada has been protective for a long time. The protective policy has 
produced its natural result. The principal industries are there, and you can never 
get rid of them. They will be there for ever. But up to the present time the 
secondary industries have not been created, and there is an immense deal of 
trade that is still open to you, that you may still retain, that you may increase. 
In Australasia the industrial position of that country is still less advanced. The 
agricultural products of the country have been, first of all, developed; accord- 
ingly Australasia takes more than Canada. In the Cape, in South Africa, there 
are, practically speaking, no industries at all. Very well, now I ask you to sup- 
pose that we intervene in any stage of the process. We can do it now; we 
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As applied especially to the export of products of the forest, 
the argument has little validity. Those who most strongly 
oppose the shipment of pulpwood, for example, are strongest 
in favor of producing and exporting paper. If Canada is to 
supply the demand of the United States for paper, it makes 
no difference, from the standpoint of conservation, except in 
so far as mills nearer the forest make more economical use 
of the smaller cuttings, whether the mills are erected north or 
south of the border. The road to conservation lies rather in 
more vigilant protection against fire, in the creation of forest 
reserves, and in strict regulation to insure that the annual cut 
is replaced by the annual growth. Valid or not, the argument 
has had great popular weight, and with the more avowed pro- 
tective motive has had much to do with the action of Ontario, 
Quebec, and British Columbia in virtually forbidding the export 
of pulpwood, by inserting a clause in leases of the vast crown 
lands of the provinces, stipulating home manufacture. This 
provincial legislation is of course beyond the scope of the federal 
government; no negotiations between Washington and Ottawa 
can affect it. The Ottawa government could no more induce 
Ontario to forego its policy than the United States could fulfil 
the pledge of the 1854 reciprocity treaty to induce New York to 
abolish its canal tolls or than the United States today could alter 
the local smoke ordinances which Nova Scotia coal operators 
urge bar their coal from Massachusetts markets. 

From the United States, too, have come the example and 
the pressure which have led to the development of protection 
in Canada and the consequent opposition to reciprocity in manu- 
factured products. There is no question of the effect of 


might have done it with greater effect ten years ago. Whether we can do so 
with any effect, or at all, twenty years hence I am very doubtful. We can 
intervene now. After all, there are 
many things which you do not now make, many things for which we have a 
great capacity for production. Leave them to us as you have left them hitherto. 
Do not increase your tariff wails against us; pull them down where they are 
unnecessary to the success of this policy to which you are committed. Let 
us in exchange with you have your production in all these numberless industries 
which have not yet been erected.”—Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, at Glasgow, October 
6, 1903. 
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American influence: “if we cannot have reciprocity in trade,” 
declared Sir John Macdonald in the campaign which led to the 
adoption of the “National Policy” of protection, “let us have reci- 
procity of tariffs.” Every argument in favor of protection which 
has ever done duty in the United States—infant industries, supe- 
riority of home market, pauper labor, diversification of industry, 
British (—=American) gold, dumping—still passes current in 
Canada. Protection is held to be a success: have not over a 
hundred branches of important American establishments been 
set up in Canada in recent years, representing an investment 
of $200,000,000 and employing over 20,000 men? The one 
smokestack seen outweighs the ten unseen which the free trader 
declares would be built were not production hampered by tariff 
and tax. And when Senator Beveridge, speaking in favor of 
reciprocity to an Indiana audience, declares: “There must be 
reciprocity with Canada—our tariff policy already has driven 
American manufacturers across the Canadian borders, built 
large plants with American capital on Canadian soil, employ- 
ing Canadian workmen to supply the trade. That capital should 
be kept at home to employ American workingmen to supply 
the Canadian demand,” he clinches the argument with the aver- 
age Canadian. Protection is held to be necessary still, with 
the American trust alert to flood the Canadian market and swamp 
all competition; it is pointed out that the only result of the 
government’s action in taking off the duty on galvanized wire 
for fencing has been to enable the American manufacturers 
to force terms from the Canadian producers for division of the 
market; the price to the farmer has not fallen. 

There is much strength in the protectionist position. There 
is, indeed, no question that Canada has paid, in political corrup- 
tion, in the burdening of the consumer, and in the retarding of 
the development of the primary industries, a very heavy price 
for her mills and factories. Yet it seems clear that if she de- 
sired to have both full-fledged industrial development and 
political independence the price had to be paid. The dominant 
factor in the situation has been the powerful and overshadow- 
ing competition of the United States. Were Canada to throw 
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down her tariff walls while the United States kept hers high, 
there is little question that the manufacturer with the market 
of ninety plus the market of eight million could crush out the 
manufacturer limited to the smaller field. Were both countries 
to reduce their tariffs, the average Canadian manufacturer would 
still be under a handicap, unless the permanence of the lowered 
duties was so assured as to warrant his enlarging his produc- 
tion to meet the new opportunities. Once the United States 
definitely and permanently adopts a low tariff, however, Canada 
cannot afford to do otherwise. The United States led Canada 
into protection; the United States can lead the way back to 
freer trade. 

In the field of transportation, it is further urged, reciprocity 
would make against Canadian interests. The Dominion has 
spent lavishly in building up railway and canal systems running 
east and west. Throw down tariff barriers, and traffic would 
be diverted to American transcontinental lines or turned north 
and south rather than east and west. American ports would 
be built up at the expense of Canadian. To quote an ardent 
American advocate of reciprocity whose utterances have been 
most valuable ammunition for the Canadian opponents of reci- 
procity, Mr. H. M. Whitney: “New York, Portland, and Boston 
are the natural outlets for the foreign trade of eastern Canada. 
The elevators for storing and handling Canadian grain should be 
on this side of the line and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk Pacific should, in the winter time at least, 
find their home port in Boston, New York, and Portland.” 
Strong argument doubtless, in Boston, New York, and Portland; 
not so favorable in Halifax, St. John, and Montreal; “natural 
outlets, it may be,” comments the Monetary Times of Toronto, 
“but not national outlets’—a sentence which summarizes both 
the strength and the weakness of the anti-reciprocity argument. 
In view of the immense possibilities of increased traffic, of the 
existence already of the bonding system, and of the ownership 
by Canadian roads of thousands of miles of railway in the 
United States, this transportation argument seems rather thin. 
In preparing to build the Hudson’s Bay Railway and the 
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Georgian Bay Canal, and to develop the Pacific route for the 
shipment of prairie grain, Canada has shown that there can be 
no vested interests in transportation nor any special sanctity 
for certain points of the compass. 

In addition to these general arguments, two special consid- 
erations have had much weight. In the first place, it is urged, 
if the United States genuinely desires reciprocity, let it start 
even by lowering its duties to the Canadian level before nego- 
tiating; let it prove as good a customer of Canada as Canada 
is of the United States. “Tell your people to keep a stiff 
upper lip,” declared Governor, or rather Candidate, Foss to a 
Toronto newspaper, “and they will get better treatment from 
the United States. In this matter it will be our duty to make 
the advances to Canada, for she has tried all these years for 
better trade relations and been repelled. .... I believe that 
it is the duty of the United States to reduce her duties to the 
level of those of Canada as a basis upon which to negotiate. 
This would indicate our good faith.” The Canadian tariff, on 
dutiable goods alone, averages 27 per cent, the American 42 
per cent; the Canadian tariff on both dutiable and free goods, 
16 per cent, and the American 24 per cent. This argument, 
it may be noted, refers to the general tariff level; the American 
duties on Canadian imports alone, largely food stuffs and raw 
materials, only 3 per cent manufactures, compare more favor- 
ably with the Canadian duties on American imports alone, largely 
manufactured goods. In ten years Canada has bought from 
the United States approximately $1,600,000,000 worth of goods 
and the United States has taken only $800,000,000 worth from 
Canada. Expressed in per capita terms the disparity is even 
more striking; the average Canadian bought $25 worth of 
American products, the average American $1 worth of Canadian 
goods. True, this argument might very plausibly be turned 
to prove that every Canadian has found in the United States 
a market for $125 worth of his wares while the average 
American found vent for only $20 of his products in Canada; 
but it is the other side of the shield that is seen in Canada. 
There is more weight in the second consideration advanced, that 
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it is inopportune to negotiate just when the United States is 
on the point of lowering its tariff. Why give favors for con- 
cessions which the United States is bound to make any way, 
in the interests of its own consumers? Why pull the Republican 
party’s chestnuts out of the fire by rushing through a reciprocity 
treaty before March 4? It is plainly to Canada’s interest to 
stand pat. 


III 


The conditions thus briefly summarized constitute one aspect 
of the Canadian situation, the side of the protected manu- 
facturer, of the transportation and financial magnate, and of 
many 2 sincere and disinterested believer in protection and 
reciprocal imperial preference as essential to national and im- 
perial unity. And in a country like Canada, with its “big three” 
railroad companies dominating the transportation situation, with 
its branch-bank system centralizing capital and influence in 
Toronto and Montreal, with the close connection that exists 
between bank and trust company and merger, with the power- 
fully organized Manufacturers’ Association always on the alert, 
with the disinterested imperial feeling of the man on the street 
and the itching for knighthood or baronetcy of the social 
aspirant, these factors carry tremendous weight. Such weight 
did they carry that until a year or two ago it was the fashion 
to say, when the matter was considered at all, that reciprocity 
was as dead as annexation. It has become clear of late, how- 
ever, that the demand for freer trade relations is very much 
alive. There are still great masses of urban opinion unorgan- 
ized and voiceless, but the farmers of east and west are organ- 
izing in determined and insistent opposition to the dominant 
interests. 

In this revival both external and internal influences have 
been at work. In some degree the movement has been an echo 
of that world-wide revolt against protection which has made 
1910 the blackest year in recent tariff annals. The unexpected 
vitality of free trade in Britain, in spite of the able and insidi- 
ous attack, has heartened Canadian sympathizers; the repeated 
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victories of the free trade forces by relatively small margins 
have had more moral effect than the former unquestioned acquies- 
cence of both British parties in the Cobdenite tradition. The 
growth of tariff reform sentiment in the United States has 
had a double effect: it has made reciprocity cease to be the 
academic question it remained while only one of the two parties 
necessary to the bargain was in a bargaining mood, and it has 
directly stimulated and reinforced the Canadian revolt against 
the same protectionist evils. Especially in the West the influence 
of the progressive movement in the United States has been felt 
not only in opposition to the tariff but in radical denunciation 
of all the forms of privilege and exploitation and in a strong 
demand for the extension of government ownership. 

Foreign example would count for little were there no griev- 
ances in Canada to stir discontent. The farmer is loud in his 
complaint of exploitation. To prove that farming does not pay 
he points to the steady abandonment of the farms of eastern 
Canada, to the stationary population of the maritime provinces, 
with a decrease in the acreage under cultivation in New 
Brunswick, to the departure of ten thousand emigrants a year 
from Quebec to the United States, to the decrease of 
40,000 in the rural population of Ontario in a decade, to 
the decrease in the export of dairy products and live stock, and, 
if the answer is made that the home market is absorbing more, 
to the decrease in production in certain lines in Ontario. Grant 
there is here a serious condition, how diagnose it? The trouble is 
with the farmer, say the protectionists. He does not know 
enough about his complicated business of farming; he does 
not farm intensively enough, does not underdrain enough, does 
not go enough into mixed farming, does not keep accounts. 
The farmer will not deny there is room for improvement in 
his methods but it does not exactly soothe his ire to be told by 
the protected interests whom he is trying to throw off his back 
that if he will only dig harder he will not notice the burden. 
The trouble is with the labor supply, say others; the farmers’ 
sons and farm laborers have been drawn to the West by the 
lure of free farms, or to the towns by the prospect of higher 
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wages and shorter hours and more varied life. Here there 
is admitted truth, but it is held to be not sufficient to explain 
the situation. According to the farmers’ official representatives, 
the trouble lies in restricted markets, and in exploitation by rail- 
road and elevator company and middleman in what is sold and 
by tariff-fostered manufacturers in what is bought. 


IV 


Grant the grievance and the partial truth of the analysis; 
what of the remedy? As for the extension of the markets, 
the farmer believes in developing both the British and the 
American outlets. He is, however, making no demand for pref- 
erence in the British market. While recognizing the value of 
such an advantage, if possible to secure and to retain, he does 
not want to ask the struggling millions of Britain to 
pay their pennies to bonus his loyalty. He doubts whether 
Britain is going to pronounce for protection, and recognizes that 
if it should come the advantage to the Canadian producer would 
be insecure; it would be whittled down from within, since if 
the British landlords are strong enough to force protection 
against the foreigner they will in time insist on protection 
against the colonial, possibly with ornamental higher rates 
against the foreigner; it would be whittled down from without, 
since the use of the tariff for retaliatory and negotiating purposes 
is an integral part of the Chamberlain program, and in the bar- 
gaining with Russia and Argentina concessions would neces- 
sarily be made in favor of their natural products. Content, 
then, with a fair field and no favor in the market of Britain,’ 
the Canadian farmer sees no reason why he should not also 
seek the market of the United States. He recognizes that the 


*“‘We do not ask for any preference in the British market for our produce 
in return, since we regard free trade between Canada and Great Britain as being 
in the best interests of ihe development of Canada; nor do we suggest or desire 
that Britain should tax foreign food stuffs for our benefit..... Canadian farm- 
ers are willing to do their part in the maintenance of the British empire by sup- 
plying the British people with the food products they require in open compe- 
tition with any other country in the world.”—-Memorial presented to Parliament 
by National Council of Agriculture, December 16, 1910. 
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growth in population and the increasingly industrial character 
of the great republic offer an invaluable market, incomparably 
better than in the days of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, when 
both countries were predominantly agricultural and competitive. 
He knows that the current American prices are better than his 
home prices. He sees that when by an error in the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff the United States duty on cream was lowered from three 
cents a pound to five cents a gallon, the Canadian southward 
exports of cream rose in value in a single year from $8,870 
to $570,300. The desirability of the American market is to 
him axiomatic. 

As for the relief from his exploiters, he looks to govern- 
ment and co-operative ownership to oust the middleman and 
to lowered tariff rates on British and American goods to check 
the manufacturers’ rapacity. The western farmer is much more 
radical than his eastern brother. He has already forced the 
Manitoba government to adopt provincial ownership of interior 
elevators and he urges the Dominion government to assume the 
ownership of terminal elevators. He has government owned 
urban and rural telephones in all the prairie provinces and is 
demanding government packing-houses. A government owned 
and operated railroad to Hudson’s Bay, as a short route to 
Europe, has his fervent advocacy. In the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company of Winnipeg, he has a vigorous co-operative 
marketing agency, and he is urging the passing of Dominion 
legislation making the formation of co-operative companies 
simpler and less expensive. On the tariff, except for scattered 
fruit or vegetable growers who fear American competition, East 
and West are one. Reduction of its burdens is the foremost 
plank in the farmer’s platform. The plea that a tariff must be 
protective to secure a revenue is hopelessly riddled: the problem 
of meeting the deficit if reduction is made not merely to a tariff 
for revenue basis but to absolute free trade is not met so satis- 
factorily. The representatives of the farmers profess them- 
selves willing to bear direct taxation, in what form is not speci- 
fied ; some westerners look to land taxes as an unfailing source, 
but there is as yet no crystallization of opinion on the subject. 
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The plea that protection is a political and national necessity is 
little regarded. The farmer declares that if the protected 
industries are adapted to the country they should now 
be able to stand alone; if not adapted, he declines any longer 
to pay the price of the hopeless artificial coddling. Perhaps the 
strongest force making against protection is the recent outbreak 
of mergeritis. After years of secret price agreement, open con- 
solidation has recently become epidemic among Canadian manu- 
facturers. From January, 1909, to September, 1910, twenty 
companies, merging one hundred and thirty-five individual com- 
panies, were formed, with a capitalization of $200,000,000. In 
nearly every case the new capitalization has included millions 
of water; in very many cases the merger operates under cover 
of a stiff tariff duty. The farmer might possibly be induced 
to pay high prices for patriotic reasons, if convinced that high 
prices were necessary for a reasonable return to the manu- 
facturer; he cannot by any persuasion or by any buncombe 
be induced quietly and contentedly to pay high prices to en- 
able cement and cotton combines to pay dividends on outrage- 
ously excessive capitalization or to enable merger promoters to 
swell the ranks of Montreal and Toronto’s hundred millionaires. 

The significant feature in the present situation is not the 
existence of grievances or the recognition of the sources of 
evil and their remedies; it is the new strength organization is 
giving to enforce a hearing of the case against protection. In 
the West the Grain Growers’ Association of Saskatchewan, the 
Grain Growers’ Association of Manitoba, and the United 
Farmers of Alberta, strongly manned and vigorously officered, 
have become in the last five years a powerful force in provincial 
politics and are now making their weight tell in the federal 
field. In Ontario the less representative Grange, with dairy- 
men’s associations and farmers’ institutes and co-operative asso- 
ciations voice a somewhat less insistent but increasingly vigorous 
demand. The recently formed National Council of Agriculture, 
federating the provincial associations, provides the Dominion- 
wide organization needed. The demand of the West for lower 
tariff was brought to notice in Sir Wilfred Laurier’s western 
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tour in the summer of 1910. More dramatic and more effective 
both on public and on parliamentary opinion has been the recent 
spectacular descent upon Ottawa of eight hundred farmers’ 
delegates, mainly from the prairie provinces and from Ontario. 
Meeting in convention in Ottawa to frame their platform, 
marching in imposing procession to the parliament buildings, 
filling the Commons’ chamber to overflowing, they presented 
their case to parliament with a vigor and assurance new in 
Canadian agricultural annals. “Your masters have come to 
town,” a veteran Quebec leader of the fight announced to the 
assembled members of parliament. The demands deserve to 
be presented in full. They ran as follows: 


CHANGES IN THE TARIFF 


1. Reciprocal free trade between the United States and Canada in all 
horticultural, agricultural, and animal products, spraying materials, fertilizers, 
fuel, illuminating and lubricating oils, cement, fish, and lumber; 

2. Reciprocal free trade between the two countries in all agricultural 
implements, machinery, vehicles and parts thereof; 

3. For an immediate lowering of the duties on all British imports to 
one-half the rates charged under the general tariff, whatever these may be. 
That any trade advantages given the United States in reciprocal trade rela- 
tions be extended to Great Britain; 

4. For such further reduction of the remaining preferential tariff as will 
ensure the estabiishment of complete free trade between the Dominion and 
the Mother Country within ten years; 

5. That the farmers of this country are willing to face direct taxation in 
such form as may be advisable to make up the revenue lost under new tariff 
relations. 


HUDSON’S BAY RAILWAY 


Whereas the necessity of the Hudson’s Bay Railway as the natural and 
the most economic outlet for placing the products of the Western prairies 
on the European market, has been emphasized by the Western people for 
the past generation, and, whereas the Dominion Government has recognized 
the need and importance of the Hudson’s Bay Railway and has pledged itself 
to its immediate construction and has provided the necessary funds entirely 
from the sale of Western lands; 

And, whereas the chief benefit to be derived from the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway will be a reduction in freight rates in Western Canada due to 
actual competition, which could be secured only through Government owner- 
ship and operation of the Hudson’s Bay Railway; 
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And, whereas anything short of absolute public ownership and operation 
of the Hudson’s Bay Railway will defeat the purpose for which the road 
was advocated, and without which it would be in the interest of Western 
Canada that the building of the road should be deferred; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that it is the opinion of this convention that 
the Hudson’s Bay Railway and all terminal facilities connected therewith, 
should be constructed, owned and operated in perpetuity by the Dominion 
government, under an independent commission. 


CO-OPERATION 


Resolved, that in the opinion of this convention, it is desirable that 
cheap and efficient machinery for the incorporation of co-operative societies 
should be provided by Federal legislation during the present session of 
Parliament. 


THE BANKING ACT 


Whereas, it is generally believed that the Bank Act, forming, as it does, 
the charter of all Canadian Banks for a ten year term by its present 
phrasing prevents any amendment involving curtailment of their powers 
enjoyed by virtue of the provisions of such charter be it resolved: That this 
Ottawa Convention of Delegates desire that the new Bank Act be so 
worded as to permit the same to be amended at any time and in any 
particular. 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Whereas, we are convinced that terminal elevators as now operated are 
detrimental to the interest of both the producer and consumer as proved 
by recent investigation and testimony of important interested bodies, we, 
therefore, request that the Dominion Government acquire and operate as a 
public utility, under an independent commission, the terminal elevators of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and immediately establish similar terminai 
facilities and conditions at the Pacific Coast, and provide the same at 
Hudson’s Bay when necessary; also such transfer and other elevators neces- 
sary to safeguard the quality of export grain. 


The farmers’ movement has put the protectionist forces on 
the defensive and stiffened the backbone of the advocates of 
reciprocity. The general public discounts much of the hysterical 
western denunciation of the bloated barons of industrial feudal- 
ism; they are skeptical of the seriousness of the farmer’s griev- 
ances, estimating his prosperity, naturally, by the higher prices 
they pay for his products rather than by what he receives for 
them from the middlemen; and they are not certain that freer 
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trade with the United States would entirely cure those rural 
ills which are quite as manifest in the older sections of the 
United States itself. But they recognize that good may always 
be better, that the United States market, if not of the life-and- 
death importance it once was thought, would be highly desirable, 
and that freer entry of the necessary farm machinery and equip- 
ment would make for increased and cheapened production in 
the industry which for many a year to come must be the domi- 
nant interest of Canada. 

The Canadian tariff policy which is likely to result from 
these conflicting forces may broadly be indicated. It is clear 
that there is little immediate likelihood of the abandonment of 
protection by either of the great political parties. It is equally 
probable that protection has reached the climax of its power; 
it will henceforth be on the defensive, facing a public more 
discriminating in its advocacy, more unwilling to grant tariff 
or bounty privileges only to see them capitalized by merger 
promoters, more skeptical of the wisdom of bolstering up a 
secondary million-dollar industry at the expense of hamper- 
ing a fifty-million-dollar industry. The gradual movement 
toward freer trade which may be expected does not necessarily 
mean, however, as it would have meant twenty years ago, 
closer trade relations mainly with the United States. The 
farmers’ organizations have shown their appreciation of the 
trend of sentiment in Canada and their political capacity in ad- 
vocating lower rates on British products as the primary source 
of relief. By this policy they have taken the wind out of the 
sails of the professional imperialists. There is no likelihood 
that the sweeping reductions on British goods demanded will 
be granted, but it is along this, the line of least resistance, that 
progress may most rapidly be made. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the important 
thing is to make a start. It is a true instinct that leads the 
Canadian manufacturer to oppose even reciprocity in natural 
products. But in spite of his forebodings and warnings, the 
Canadian people are not likely to reject the opportunity of closer 
trade relations. The Dominion government and the party be- 
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hind it are prepared to agree by treaty or concurrent legislation 
to a mutual reduction or abolition of duties on a wide range of 
farm, forest, and fisheries products, and to the granting of the 
intermediate tariff rates on a limited range of manufactured 
articles. The same concessions will doubtless be made to Great 
Britain and to certain countries enjoying favored nation privi- 
leges, but as these countries are not serious competitors in the 
commodities affected the concessions made to them will be nom- 
inal. If a limited arrangement of this character can be agreed 
on, the chapter of fiscal estrangement between the two neigh- 
boring democracies will be closed, a new precedent set, and 
the way made clear for such further extensions of this initial 
measure as its success and allayed prejudices and fears will 
justify. 
O. D. SKELTON 


QueEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
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FRENCH SOCIALISM TODAY 
II. SYNDICALISM 


I 


Undoubtedly the most interesting phenomenon in French 
politico-economic life today is syndicalism. Syndicalism looks 
askance at parliamentary socialism. Syndicalism, taking its 
name from the syndicate or trade union, is revolutionary in 
character. It out-Marxes Marx, for while Marx said that the 
workers must unite and win as political units, Syndicalists say 
they must unite and win as economic units. It thus, in France, 
contemplates “emancipating” the workers independently of par- 
liamentary institutions. It thereby gives the coup de grace to 
the pretensions of all the socialist parliamentarians, from the most 
rabid Guesdist to M. Bréton, who bewails the dissolution of 
the recent radical-social bloc. 

In order to understand syndicalism it will be necessary to 
make a brief survey of recent labor union history. In 1884, Wal- 
deck-Rousseau put through a fundamental law allowing labor 
unions to become syndicates. that is, to exercise a legal collective 
action in defense of the individual interests of their members. In 
1886 various municipalities established Bourses du Travail, and 
soon a law limited the occupation of these bourses to the syndi- 
cates. Later, Charles Dupuy closed the bourses. After a time 
they were reopened and, when the need of help from the Socialists 
to settle the Dreyfus affair was urgent, radical governments gave 
them new and ever-increasing concessions. Millerand secured 
for employees of the state the privilege of joining unions and 
forming federations, while under Rouvier school teachers and 
postmen formed themselves into syndicates, some of which were 
affiliated nominally to the great syndicalist federations. 

In 1895, at a syndicalist congress at Limoges, there was 
organized the Confédération Générale du Travail. In 1906 Vic- 
tor Griffuelhes, in a report to the Congress of Amiens, gave the 
number of unions belonging to the Confédération Générale du 
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Travail as 2,399 with a membership of 203,273. These unions 
or syndicates are known as the “red syndicates.” The others 
are the “yellow.” The general strength of trade unionism in 
France at that time was put as follows: 


Total number of trade unions in France ............... 4,857 
Number in Confédération Générale du Travail ........ 2,399 
jee TEE ET Te ee er rE 2,458 
Number of workmen belonging to the trade unions ....836,134 
Number in Confédération Générale du Travail ........ 203,273 
IE 5.0. 656220sedsecnawnidaacceencaos oeeee 632,861 


Thus the unionists belonging to the Confédération in 1906 
represented scarcely one-quarter of the total number of trade- 
unionists in France. Then, too, it had yet to be seen whether the 
membership of the Confédération was revolutionary. The soli- 
darity of the revolutionary group and the Confédération’s rapid 
growth, as later figures show, coupled with the rapid diffusion 
of the revolutionary spirit, make it the most talked-of body today 
in the French trade-unionist world. 


II 


Revolutionists point to the preamble of the Confédération 
as proof that it has always been revolutionary. This preamble 
reads: “Only through this form of organization will the work- 
ers be able to struggle effectively against their oppressors and 
completely abolish the wage system.’ This statement has been 
pointed to, however, as no more than a pious hope, since it is only 
in the last ten years that the Confédération has really become 
actively militant. 

Its activity as a revolutionary body dates back to the acces- 
sion to power of M. Millerand. To the degree that his 
accession represented a Socialist’s assumption of power, that 
accession destroyed the Confédération as a socialist group. For 
the seizing of power, even in part, by a Socialist raised fond 
and impossible hopes. These hopes were dashed when Millerand, 
called upon to choose between the interests of a group—the 
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Socialists—and the interests of the many groups which look to 
the government, chose to serve the latter. On that day the 
militants began to detach themselves from socialism and the 
Confédération received its first strong accession of revolutionary 
ardor. Distrust of the parliamentary method of achieving re- 
forms had been engendered. 

Nor has syndicalism lacked leaders. It found its greatest 
leader or teacher in Georges Sorel,® the philosopher of revo- 
lutionary syndicalism. He has been aided by energetic disciples. 
Lagardelle, Griffuelhes, and Hervé are among the most promi- 
nent. Sorel is a pessimist. Like the Hebrew wise man he 
sees little new under the sun. “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” The revisionist movement, with its growing optimism 
and smoothing of the rough edges, depresses him. He seeks 
again the pristine purity of revolutionary, fighting reform. 
Hence his attitude really represents a renaissance of the revo- 
lutionary spirit of Marx. Not the form that Marx gave, be it 
noted, but the spirit. Marx aimed at fighting through parlia- 
ment, Sorel has been disillusioned. The Socialists who enter 
the Chamber are like the sailors who came to the land of the 
Lotos eaters. In the Chamber a sense of the oppressions, the 
contumelies, the sufferings of the workers comes only faintly 
to them and there slumber seems more sweet than toil. True, 
the Socialist deputies agitate, they talk. But their speeches are 
“like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong.” 
Therefore Sorel can see no good in parliamentary socialism. 


Parliamentary Socialists cannot understand what the new school is aim- 
ing at. They imagine that all socialism resolves itself, in the last resort, 
into a search for the means of gaining power. Are the people of the new 
school (they ask) trying, perhaps, to make a higher bid in order to win 
the confidence of the simple electors and steal away the seats from the 
Socialists in possession? Does the new school wish to stir up civil wars? 
That seems a mad policy to our great statesmen An agitation, kept 
within limits, is exceedingly useful to the parliamentary Socialists, who 
boast to the government and the rich middle classes that they are able to 


*Sorel’s most important books are The Future of the Syndicates, Reflec- 
tions on Violence, and The Decomposition of Marxism. He has also written 
on the ethics of socialism. 
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moderate the revolution. Then they can carry through successfully the 
financial affairs in which they are interested; they obtain small favors from 
many influential electors, and they get social measures passed through par- 
liament in order to give themselves importance in the eyes of the noodles 
who suppose that these Socialists are great legislative reformers. In order 
that all this business may prosper, it is necessary that a little agitation 
should always be going on—just enough to frighten the middle classes. 


In short, Sorel sees no likelihood that the form of socialism 
which is developed in parliamentary life will ever result in the 
emancipation of the workers. The central fact is the class 
struggle, carried on and waged remorselessly by the workers 
themselves. By that method and by no other will the laborers 
liberate themselves. Sorel is also opposed to the army, because 
the army is the visible manifestation of that force, the state, 
which keeps the workers in servitude. As a corollary he 
believes in the general strike because it is the clearest manifes- 
tation of the class struggle. It crystallizes the whole awakened 
consciousness of the worker. It is struggle in stark reality. 

Sorel, too, holds aloof from the parties. He is a philosopher, 
not a politician. He presents syndicalism in its ethical aspect, 
to which he attributes an importance as essential as technical 
skill. To follow him, the Syndicalists ought to form an élite, 
imbued, as one writer says, with the moral austerity and belliger- 
ency of the Puritans. Sorel does not find this in political 
socialism, and for this reason he has broken with the domi- 
nating politicians, who, he believes, under color of democratic 
socialism, of democratic equality, aim only to reduce to servitude 
and to corrupt the working class with a view to perpetuating 
their own domination. 

Lagardelle, on the other hand, is interested in the economic 
and political aspects of syndicalism. Lagardelle is the editor of 
the Mouvement socialiste. At the Toulouse Congress of the 
Unified Socialists in 1908 he stated his views: 

Syndicalism does not aim at seizing the state, as the Socialists do, who 
think only of strengthening the state by reassuring to it all the monopolies, 
by concentrating in its hands all riches, by regulating production under the 


supervision of an army of officers. Quite the contrary. Syndicalism, far 
from nationalizing society, seeks to dissolve all bureaucratic centralization 
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and to federalize, to syndicalize all public services, to establish a new feu- 
dality or economic unit [école] belonging to organized bodies of syndicalists, 
the postoffice to the postmen, the railway to the railway workers, the 
theaters to the actors, etc. 


This, in general, is the constructive program of syndicalism. 
Other Syndicalists have worked out the details. 
In brief, the syndicalist outline runs as follows: 


The emancipation of the workers by the workers themselves. They 
must create their own organs; therefore, unions are to be used (a) as 
organizations of collective resistance, (b) as units of production and dis- 
tribution. The unions are to meet after the triumph of the general strike. 
The union of each trade is to decide what production is necessary to meet 
the community’s needs and make an equitable division of the work to be 
done, taking into account the strength and capacity of each workman and 
leaving him free to produce in accordance with the amount of energy he 


can summon, 


To the federation is allotted the task of equalizing production 
and distribution throughout the country, with the co-operation 
of the labor exchange, which will assume any municipal func- 
tions retained. The Confédération will handle international 
exchange. 

This is all naively precise and simple, but, with the state gone, 
just what is going to maintain harmony between the various 
organizations does not appear. Interpreted at its best the syn- 
dicalist ideal of organization appears to be that society ought 
to be organized on the basis of its natural units rather than on 
the basis of arbitrary political units, involving widely divergent 
interests, as at present. 

Syndicalism does not contemplate deputed action. It believes 
in direct action, and in that alone. Syndicalism differs from 
socialism in its distrust of political action and in its emphasis on 
purely proletarian weapons and institutions. It differs from 
anarchism in that it appeals exclusively to the proletariat, and in 
that it has the constructive program outlined above.* 

There are yet its tactics to be considered. Its chief weapon 
is the strike. These strikes are conducted with a relentless 
thoroughness probably unequaled in the history of labor. Chil- 

*Journal of Political Economy, XVII, 133. 
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dren of the strikers are shipped to cities distant from the scene 
of strife so that they may not hinder the movement. The strikers 
are fed at communist kitchens. Both these measures have been 
found effective to promote aggressiveness. Further, they employ 
the boycott, also violence, or sabotage. In short, it is war, with- 
out any rules of warfare. The Syndicalists look to the time 
when all labor will be so organized and so unified that a general 
strike will achieve the revolution. Partly with this end in view, 
even the police and military are urged to become organized. 
Partial organization of other government employees has already 
been achieved. 

Syndicalism, in short, is a vigorous, active movement among 
the labor unions. It aims to secure for these bodies national 
power through the medium of their own efforts as unions. It 
contemplates the overthrow of the present political institutions, 
as part and parcel of the bourgeois capitalistic system. To 
achieve this end, it relies on the complete organization of the 
workers and conceives of them, so organized, acting in unison 
and using economic modes of attack. It has worked up con- 
siderable revolutionary fervor and seems destined to play a 
role of increasing importance in the French political situation. 


III 


There remains to be shown how syndicalism and parliamen- 
tary socialism, having operated upon each other and having been 
developed under the stress of events, have modified each other. 

In high politics trivial incidents sometimes appear to start 
great movements, or at least to bring them into light. In 1905 
a press campaign in Germany was opened against a French 
expedition in Africa. This led to discussion in the French 
Chamber, and a secondary effect was the question raised of the 
spread of unpatriotic doctrines among the teachers. The teachers 
had formed syndicates and were propagating the idea of a strike 
among the conscripts; in this way they were undermining 
the sanctions of the state. The Chamber was gravely alarmed 
over the perils the doctrines involved. This feeling was 
strengthened as a result of a congress held at Rouen, in March 
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of that year, when it became evident that the revolutionary wing 
of the Socialist party, spurred on by M. Hervé, was gaining 
strength. Even the socialist deputies in the Chamber were 
looked upon with suspicion, as if they were tainted with anti- 
patriotism. Later, in April, occurred a strike of the porcelain 
workers at Limoges, and the prefect called out troops to maintain 
order. The workmen and soldiers clashed, and two workmen 
were wounded. In the interpellation that followed, the Chamber 
supported the government, so that Jaurés’ protest was as futile 
as a rhetorical exercise. 

The next significant incident was a strike of police officers at 
Lyons. Some officers were dismissed there. They had refused 
to serve because the rules of a pension fund organized in their 
behalf had been changed in a way prejudicial to their interests. 
A general strike followed, but the prefect put an end to the strike 
through the agency of regular troops. In the debate that inevita- 
bly followed, M. Rouvier made it clear that a strike of officials 
was not to be tolerated. The Chamber supported him 483 to 66. 
Thus once more it was shown that all the eloquence of the socialist 
deputies could not shake the strength of the government nor 
impede its actions. 

These incidents are typical of many others. The general 
strike is tried, it fails, in many cases because the government is 
able to use its military or political organization to replace the 
strikers, to maintain order, or to protect strike-breakers. To this 
fact may be traced much of the anti-military bitterness of the 
workmen. It is this concrete phenomenon, demonstrated before 
their very eyes and at their expense, which impresses these labor- 
ers. Sorel sees and interprets the philosophy of it. 

Another current of effects flows from these strikes. The 
strikers look to their parliamentary representatives to vindicate 
them, to get them out of jail when they get into jail, to prevent 
the government from employing troops against them, and in 
numberles* petty ways to free them from trouble when they 
clash with the power of the state. The Syndicalists, in conse- 
quence of their social status, necessarily fail to realize the difficult 
position the parliamentary group finds itself in. Accordingly they 
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cannot see just why the parliamentarians should fail to assist 
them. They soon weary of listening to explanations. In the end 
they think parliamentary socialism is of no avail since it cannot 
help them in the time of need. 

This train of thinking has a positive side also. The work- 
ers perceive that they must fall back upon their own organiza- 
tions, must wield their own weapons. Now their chief weapon is 
the general strike, but this has repeatedly failed because the gov- 
ernment checkmated them by using troops. So the Syndicalists 
see that they must meet this difficulty or continue to be beaten. 
Hence the attempt to organize the soldiers and the public officials 
into unions. Unionized, an integral part of the Confédération, 
if commanded to act against fellow-Syndicalists, they too would 
strike and thus completely tie up and paralyze industry and frus- 
trate the purpose of the state. 

This was the condition of affairs as early as 1905. In the 
Chamber the socialist group gradually became more detached 
and isolated than they were previously. That same year the 
anti-militarism of the bourses was discussed by the Chamber. 
The Socialists strove to show the identity of pacificism and anti- 
militarism. But when Jaurés was called upon to declare whether 
or not he repudiated the agitation of the anti-patriots he remained 
silent, and the honors of the debate lay with his opponent. 

In the spring of 1906 there was much domestic confusion. 
In the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais there were miners’ strikes. 
At Clermont-Ferrand there were strikes in the building trade. 
At Toulon there was a general strike; there were also strikes at 
Alais and Bordeaux. In all these centers the propagandists of 
the red syndicates were busy. 

Just at this time there happened an event which gave point to 
the syndicalist propaganda. At Courrieres occurred a terrific mine 
disaster which claimed 1,000 victims. The mining shares of this 
concern had gone up from 100 to 3,000 francs without any corre- 
sponding improvement in the condition of daily life—housing, 
schools, care for safety, and provision for old age. The agita- 
tors did not fail to make use of this. It was just in time to aid 
the Confédération in its general strike of May 1. Clémenceau, 
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alarmed, placed Paris under the protection of 50,000 troops. In 
the meantime the elections occurred. The result was as follows: 
175 reactionaries, Nationalists, Conservatives, Republicans, or 
Progressivists ; 340 Republicans of the Left, Radicals, and radical 
Socialists; and 75 Socialists (53 unified and 22 indefinite). 

These figures were significant. For the first time the majority 
of the Left was large enough to be independent of a socialist 
alliance or a coalition with the right. France thus got a govern- 
ment independent of the Socialists, which means that the govern- 
ment was strengthened to deal with strikes and domestic disorder. 
But the Socialists also got an increased representation. There 
thus appeared to be an approach to that dividing into parties 
which has been termed the class struggle. 


IV 


Strike tactics meanwhile continued to be employed, and in 
1907, before May 1, Clémenceau again had recourse to the 
national army. As usual an interpellation followed in which the 
parliamentary Socialists were defeated. The effect of this par- 
liamentary ineffectiveness was crystallized in a motion at Amiens 
at the Confédération Congress. The motion read: 


So far as the individual is concerned the C. G. T. affirms that the mem- 
ber of a union is entirely at liberty to participate, outside the union, in 
whatever movements correspond to his philosophical or political beliefs; 
it asks in return that he should not introduce within the union the opinions 
he professes beyond its confines. So far as the organization is concerned 
the Congress declares that, in order that syndicalism may attain its maxi- 
mum effect, its economic action should be carried on directly against the 
employers, the federated organizations having as labor organizations nothing 
to do with parties and sects, which outside of its sphere are entirely at liberty 
to seek the transformation of society. 


In brief, it there affirmed its self-sufficiency and left the par- 
liamentary Socialists dangling in the air, in so far as it was con- 
cerned. Later in the year the Socialists under Jaurés passed a 
resolution recognizing two spheres of labor and inviting “all 
militants to do their best to dissipate misunderstandings between 
the C. G. T. and the Socialist party.” The C. G. T. thus 
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appeared clearly in the eyes of all to be in the stronger posi- 
tion and able to neglect or to dictate terms to the parliamentary 
Socialists. 

The year 1908 brought a series of strikes and clashes with 
the troops. In these the strikers lost ground and in the municipal 
elections the Socialists also showed losses. When the Socialists 
tried to force the assembling of the Chambers in connection 
with the labor troubles they could not secure sufficient sig- 
natures. Vorwédrts, commenting, said that the Socialist party 
was evidently not regarded by many workers as representing 
the wishes of the proletariat, and that the French laborers ap- 
peared distrustful of parliamentary socialism. 

One ray of light appeared amid these reverses, but it shone 
only upon the C. G. T. The C. G. T. was joined by the great 
miners’ association, with its 25,000 members. It was also further 
strengthened by additions from among the government workers. 
This brought the membership up to 294,398 as compared with 
203,273, two years before. 


V 


In October, 1908, the C. G. T. met at Marseilles in congress, 
and the Socialists a little later at Toulouse. The great question 
that was fought out at the Labor Congress was whether the 
revolutionary or the moderate group should contre! the organi- 
zation. The Moderates had challenged the methods of the revo- 
lutionaries, and the battle was waged chiefly over the adoption 
of the report of the latter. Here the “reds’”’ showed their 
strength. The Congress adopted the executive’s report by a 
majority of 947 to 109. The method of voting in the C. G. T., 
which tends to give the predominance to the smaller units, was 
also attacked by the Moderates. In the C. G. T. it does not 
matter whether a syndicate has a handful of members or a 
thousand, the unit of representation is the syndicate. This is 
justified by the smaller and more revolutionary syndicates, on 
the principle that the strong ought not ‘to crush the weak and 
that, further, the importance of a syndicate does not depend on 
the number of its members, but rather on the economic impor- 
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tance of their work—whether or not its members are capable 
of disorganizing the public service. By a majority of one- 
third it was determined to maintain the status quo. 

On the question of anti-militarism the revolutionaries were 
also in the majority. The Hervéists were rampant. They de- 
clared that the worker had no country and that they rec- 
ognized only two classes of enemies, workers and capitalists. 
The workers should be so instructed that they would respond 
to a declaration of war with the declaration of a general revo- 
lutionary strike. Thus the conservatives in the party were 
swamped and the C. G. T. must now be definitely considered 
as red. 

The Unified Socialist Congress took place at Toulouse a 
few days later. The following comparison, instituted by M. 
Bourdeau, indicates the difference between the two groups: 


Between the personnel of these two estates, what opposition, what con- 
trast! At Marseilles were seated only workmen. Without doubt some “in- 
tellectuals,” some syndicalists without syndicates, were agitating around the 
entrance [coulisse], perhaps even in the prompter’s box. But the official 
members of the C. G. T. composed (typically) of a candymaker, two hair 
dressers, a baker, an electrician, a laborer, a metal worker, become agitators, 
journalists, officers of syndicates. On the other hand at Toulouse sat an 
aged professor of philosophy, an aged student of Stanislaus, an engineer, 
some doctors, some lawyers, some landowners, some bondholders, and, to 
be sure, some employees. For the members of the first group, the syndicalist, 
it is the life of the worker for every day that is at stake; for the second 
group, socialism is an opinion, a cause, an ideal of which their habits, their 
mode of existence are a forced denial. These are two worlds. 


The same question which agitated the C. G. T. agitated the 
Socialist Congress also. What should be the attitude of the 
party to syndicalism? Guesde wished to eject the Syndicalists. 
Lagardelle defended them. Jaurés in the end “conciliated all 
theories and all tactics.” His clever handling of the question 
probably saved the Unified party from a split. His motion 
recognized the validity both of syndicalism and of parliamentary 
socialism. His main contention was that the opposition of 
theory and tactics represents in the party only a simple division 
of labor, converging to the same final end. This was accepted 
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and passed with applause. After this motion the Guesdists and 
Syndicalists buried their feuds for the time being, and the con- 
gress concluded in amity. 

The strong efforts made by M. Jaurés to keep the party to- 
gether and in accord with syndicalism have not as yet been 
very fruitful in results. Syndicalism seems indisposed to join 
with any political body and seems to grow more revolutionary. 

In 1909, because of various grievances, the postmen struck. 
At that time Jaurés’ paper remained silent, while the anarchists 
hailed the strike of government officials as a step toward anar- 
chism. Yvetot, a syndicalist leader, in Hervé’s paper, La Guerre 
Sociale, applauded it as marking the beginning of the overthrow 
of both the Chamber (“a kennel of crouching dogs’) and the 
Senate (‘‘a hospital of parliamentary invalids”). In the second 
strike, which was really more revolutionary in character, Jaurés 
approved the declaration issued by the C. G. T. committee. 

Meantime Hervé, who was recently sentenced to fcur years 
in jail because of his tampering with the conscripts, has broken 
away from the regular party and has formed the Socialist Labor 
party. Apparently neither the Unified Socialist party nor the 
C. G. T. was revolutionary enough for him. 


VI 

To sum up: The parliamentary Socialists since 1905 under 
Jaurés have attempted a middle position between Marxism and 
what is generally called revisionism. This position has been 
one of increasing embarrassment and ineffectiveness. On the one 
hand a new bloc, independent of the Socialists, has been formed 
to carry on the government. On the other hand the discontent 
of the labor unions at parliamentary ineffectiveness has crystal- 
lized under Sorel’s thought, under the agitation of Hervé, 
Lagardelle, and other disciples, and under the unions’ clashes 
with the powers of the state, until they look for the trans- 
formation of society to come about through the exercise of dis- 
tinctively proletarian efforts. They seek even for the germ of 
the new organization in distinctively proletarian institutions, in 
the syndicate. 

Within the Socialist party, though “unified” in 1905, there 
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have been sects—Opportunists, Marxists, and Syndicalists—at 
issue with one another in a covert sort of way. The pressure 
of outside forces does not appear to have welded these into 
closer combinations, but rather has increased the tendency of 
the party to disintegrate. Socialists of a practical temperament 
like Millerand, Briand, and Vivani, have left the party. Syndi- 
calists like Lagardelle, Hervé, and Griffuelhes are tempted to 
work rather with the C. G. T., while the little Guesdist or 
Marxian faction, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing, 
remains in isolation and disesteem. 

Meanwhile syndicalism, closely bound up with the economic 
conditions of the workers, and either avowedly indoctrinated 
with the views of Sorel, or having these views for a subcon- 
scious background, seems to be gaining ground rapidly. It can 
point to many successful strikes, while its very activity draws 
to it workers and agitators. How far it will go is a question 
not to be answered lightly. In actual count the C. G. T. num- 
bers only about 300,000 out of 900,000 unionists out of, in turn, 
9,000,000 French workmen. There is room yet, therefore, for 
the jibe that it is merely “the minority of a minority,” but its 
rapid growth robs the taunt of its sting. 

The idea of a general strike, which Sorel considers the very 
essence of revolutionary socialism, has not gained much ground 
outside of France. It appears probable, however, that, before it 
gets its quietus in France or indeed attains its end, there will be a 
vast deal of growth achieved and many ambitious strikes begun. 
Until then its validity, as far as France is concerned, cannot be 
successfully impugned in the minds of its champions. We may, 
therefore, conclude that the future will see its spread to a wider 
field than it has yet occupied. As a corollary, it may be inferred 
that in its progress it will sap the life from the parliamentary 
group. Hence, while constructive in itself, it will tend to dis- 
credit, in the name of a reinterpreted Marx, the very method of 
attack which Marx conceived as the best. 

D. A. MacGrsBon 
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EARLY TRANSPORTATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Before the introduction of the steamboat, the development of 
means of transportation on the Mississippi River proceeded 
along three distinct lines. The first two of these were based, 
respectively, upon the Indian canoe and the raft. The various 
modifications of these two simple crafts may well be considered 
as distinctively western products, as the forms which they took 
resulted from the peculiar conditions of the rivers in the Mis- 
sissippi system. The third type, based upon the river- and 
ocean-going craft of the Atlantic seaboard, did not appear 
until after the region began to be fairly well settled, at a time 
when there was enough surplus produce to warrant boat-load 
shipments to the West Indies and to the Atlantic ports. This 
type, although of Eastern origin, underwent many modifications 
in order the better to adapt it to its intended use, and may 
therefore be treated in connection with the two strictly western 
types. 

The only means of water transportation with which the In- 
dian of the Mississippi Valley was equipped before the influence 
of the Frenchman was felt in the West were canoes made of logs, 
birch bark, or buffalo skins. The birch-bark canoe, obtained 
from the Indian or constructed according to his pattern, meant 
much to the early Frenchman in this western valley. Important 
as it was to the explorer, however, its limited capacity prevented 
its permanent use by the trader. As soon as increased settle- 
ment made commerce possible, fire and stone axes gave place 
to iron tools, and larger and better boats supplanted the canoes. 

The earliest improvement on the canoe was the pirogue,! 
which was first used extensively by the early French traders.? 
Like the log canoe, the pirogue was constructed from the solid 


” 4 ” 66 


pirog,” “‘perrogue,” “pirogua.” 

2 Gould, in his Fifty Years on the Mississippi, says that it is very doubtful 
if we can credit the use of the first pirogue in the Mississippi Valley to the 
Frenchmen. He agrees that it is a European rather than an Indian invention, 
but he says that the early Spanish explorers were the first to use it here. Gould 


? Variously spelled “pirogue, 


Itt 
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trunk of a tree, the sycamore being the tree most often used 
for this purpose. The method of construction was as follows: 
After the trunk of the tree had been hollowed out, the canoe thus 
formed was split along its entire length as nearly in the middle 
as possible. Then a broad, flat piece of timber was inserted 
between these halves and the ends were fitted with similar planks. 
The chinks were plastered up with clay or filled with gum-resin.® 

As this pirogue presented the same objections as the log 
canoe, being heavy, unwieldy, and having flat ends which met 
with great resistance from the water, it was further modified 
in time into the form of a batteau. This change was brought 
about by tapering the ends. Sometimes the middle was widened 
like a large skiff.* The tapered ends, together with the use of 
lighter timbers, made the batteau much more easy to handle 
then the pirogue. When operated by only two men it was usu- 
ally managed with paddles and setting-poles ;° some of the larger 
ones were supplied with oars and were rowed by eighteen or 
twenty men;® and in a few instances the batteau had a mast 
and a lug or sort of square sail which could be set when the 
wind favored.’ 

These pirogues and batteaux answered the early demand of 
local commerce, but for longer journeys, where increased dan- 
gers were to be met with and where it was not profitable to 
carry small cargoes, larger and more durable boats were needed. 
This need was met temporarily by the enlargement of the bat- 
teaux and by improvements in their plan of construction. In 
order to give greater height and width to the batteaux, slabs of 
timber were sometimes added to the sides and several planks 
instead of one were inserted into the bottom of the boat. These 
were at first stitched in by means of cords or sinews. Gradu- 
bases his belief upon the statement that De Soto constructed four large pirogues 
to carry his expedition across the Mississippi. Nevertheless, the French were 
the first to use this form of boat for any extended time. 

* Hall, Sketches of the West, 218. 

*Harris, Tour into the Northwest, 341. 

® Ibid., 341. 

* Pittman, European Settlements, 36. 

"Cuming, Tour into the Western Country, 88. 
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ally, as the number of side planks increased, the solid hull 
diminished, and finally dwindled into a bottom board or keel at 
the bottom of the boat, its only purpose being to serve as a 
center piece upon which the sides of the vessel were built. Hence 
the name given to this form—the keel-boat. Finally the frame- 
work of vertical ribs was added to the interior and fastened to 
the planks of the sides by cords. These cords were later replaced 
by wooden pins which in their turn gave way to iron nails or 
small bolts. 

These Mississippi keel-boats developed into a form forty to 
sixty feet long and seven to ten feet wide.* They were sharp 
at both ends, with flat bottoms, and drew only about two feet of 
water.® This made it possible to navigate them near the shore, 
in going against the current of the stream, where the counter- 
currents or eddies could be made use of to aid in the progress 
of the boat. When they had no roof they were fitted with a 
narrow gangway just above the gunwale for the use of the 
boatmen as they poled or warped up the stream.’ Sometimes 
something like a large box was raised over the boat. This 
served for a cover and left a narrow footpath on the outside 
all around.** In descending the river, these boats required but 
one hand to steer and four to row. The steersman plied a long 
oar which served as a rudder. To ascend the stream, more 
hands were needed in order to pole the boat against the current. 
The poles used for this purpose were iron tipped and at least 
eight feet long. The upward journey was a laborious one, prog- 
ress being only about eight or ten miles per day. Occasion- 
ally a better system of propulsion was employed. Fortesque 
Cuming, while making a tour down the Mississippi, made note 
of a keel-boat propelled by horse power: 

A keel of forty tons came to the landing at the same time we did. 


She was worked by a horizontal wheel, kept in motion by six horses going 
round in a circle on a gallery above the boat, by which are turned two cog- 


* Claiborne, Mississippi, 537; Evans, Pedestrious Tour, 245; Cuming, op. cit., 
75- 

* Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, 109. 

* Claiborne, op. cit., 537. “Flint, op. cit., 110. 
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wheels fixed each to an axle which projects over the gunwales of the boat, 
one before, the other behind the horizontal wheel. Eight paddles are fixed 
on the projecting ends of each axle, which propell the boat five or six miles 
an hour Seven horses died during the voyage, and he had only two 
remaining of the first set he commenced with.” 


The next change in the keel-boat was not so much a change 
in its form as in the method of propelling it. The new form, 
constructed with a hull similar to that of the older type, had 
two masts and was provided with sails. Such a boat was called 
a barge. The advantages of the sail barge are easily understood 
when it is borne in mind that on the lower Mississippi, during 
the summer, there is always a south or southwest wind for nine 
or ten hours during the day, commencing about eight o’clock 
in the morning.’** These barges were steered by a rudder and 
were easily managed when they were making good progress with 
a strong wind ; but when they were descending the river with the 
force of the current alone, they were not so easily managed as 
was the keel-boat with its long steering oar. In case the wind 
was not favorable when ascending the stream, the navigation 
of these barges depended chiefly upon the use of the tow-line. 

Leaving for a time the discussion of boats evolved from the 
canoe, we turn to a consideration of rafts and their modifications. 
It is evident that the idea of a raft would be as easily suggested 
to the mind of the savage as would that of the dug-out canoe; 
yet rafts were not in general use by the Indians of the Missis- 
sippi Valley at the time of its discovery by the Europeans. It 
was not until settlements had been made at New Orleans and 
at other points in the lower part of this great valley that this 
means of transportation became common. 

As soon as such settlements were made, many of the early 
comers to the timber regions bordering the Mississippi and its 
tributaries employed themselves and their slaves in the autumn 
in cutting down and squaring timber for sawing into boards 
and scantling. These squared timbers were made into rafts and 
floated down the various feeders of the Mississippi, thence to be 

™ Cuming, op. cit., 264. 

% Ibid., 290; Wocds, Settlement of the English Prairie, 247-48. 
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carried to New Orleans or some other down-river settlement.'* 
Many such settlers constructed their own water-power sawmills, 
or became partners in a neighborhood sawmill, which they put to 
good use during the period of high water. Large quantities 
of this lumber were rafted to New Orleans, there to be loaded 
upon ocean vessels for shipment to the West Indies or to other 
markets.15 

This trade in lumber alone was profitable but it was early seen 
that these rafts could be made to carry more than their own 
weight. Consequently they were loaded with skins, produce, 
and peltries. This method of marketing other produce than lum- 
ber was not followed long. Modifications were made in the 
rafts to accommodate loose articles. One of the first of these 
was the lashing of two pirogues together to serve as a sort of 
foundation upon which was constructed a platform of planks 
or timbers. Besides the deck thus formed for the deposit of 
articles bound for market the boatmen had covered stowage in 
each of the pirogues.'® 

Experience soon taught those who made use of the ordi- 
nary raft, or of the form just described, that, with the dip of 
the raft in eddies, or with the shock which the raft received 
whenever it came in contact with snags or hidden boulders, 
much of the cargo would be precipitated into the river. In 
order to prevent this, rude sides a few feet high were fastened 
to the raft: here we have the first form of the flat-boat or 

* Pittman, op. cit., 59-60. 

8 Ibid., 60. 

© Morris Birkbeck, in a letter written March 18, 1818, says: ‘We are form- 
ing two pirogues out of large poplars, with which we propose to navigate the 
Wabash. By lashing them together, and laying planks across both, we shall have 
a roomy deck, besides good covered stowage in both, and take a bulky as well 
as a heavy cargo.”—Birkbeck, Letters from Illinois, 84. 

H. M. Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri in 1811, says: 
“We met a large party of traders in two canoes lashed together, and a platform 
raised above them, constituting what is called a raft. This was heavily laden with 
buffalo robes.” 

This form of raft was in use in other parts of the Mississippi Valley before 
the time mentioned here, but in each of these examples a new colony was just 


being started and sufficient time had not elapsed for the appearance of the more 
modern means of conveyance. 
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“broad-horn.” As Claiborne has said in the description of these 
craft: “The only claim of the flat-boat or ‘broad-horn’ to rank 
as a vessel was due to the fact that it floated upon the water 
and was used as a vehicle of transportation.”* 

At first these boats were constructed without nails, the parts 
being fastened together with thongs or wooden pins.’® This 
made their use dangerous to the boatmen and hazardous to 
their cargoes because of the risk of their breaking up when 
they came in contact with the bank of the stream or with any 
obstacle to the progress of the boat. The material used in the 
construction of the early flat-boats differed but little from that 
used in the construction of the ordinary rafts. They have been 
compared in form to a log house with a puncheon floor, and 
with the roof and all but a few feet of the walls removed. 
Much grain and many small articles were lost whenever the 
water washed the plaster away from the chinks in the floor 
and in the low sides.’® 

The appearance of these boats was anything but graceful. 
They were usually about sixty feet long and twenty feet wide.?° 
Their awkward shape and great size made them so unmanageable 
that an early traveler has undoubtedly expressed the truth when 
he says that “only the strong arm of a back-woodsman could 
keep them from running upon planters, sawyers, wooden-islands, 
and all the Scyllas and Charybdes that are to be met with on 
the voyage.”*! They were used to carry all sorts of bulky car- 
goes, including live stock and produce, and slaves as well. The 
following quotation taken from the account of a voyage down 
the Mississippi, gives some idea of the nature of the heterogene- 
Ous cargoes: 


*" Claiborne, op. cit., 537. 

* Ogg, Fordham’s Personal Narrative, 79; Collot, Journey in North America, 
33. 

* Collot, op. cit., 33. 

* Gould in his Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 209, mentions a hay-boat built 
in the manner described, which was one hundred and fifty feet long and twenty- 
four feet wide. This boat was capable of carrying three hundred tons of hay. 
™Anon., Present State of Louisiana, 108. 
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We found numbers of them [flat-boats] along the Ohio, detained by low 
water; and from St. Louis down to New Orleans, sometimes fifteen, twenty, 
and thirty together..... One of the flat-boats is from the Upper Ohio, 
laden with pine boards, planks, rye, whiskey, and flour; close to it, another 
from the Falls of the Ohio, with corn in the ear and bulk, apples, and 
peaches; a third with hemp, tobacco, and cotton. In the fourth, you may 
find horses regularly stabled together; in the next, cattle from the mouth of 
the Missouri; a sixth will have hogs, poultry, turkeys; and in a seventh, you 
see peeping out of the holes the wooley heads of slaves transported from 
Virginia and Kentucky to the human flesh mart at New Orleans. They 
have come thousands of miles, and still have to proceed a thousand more, 
before they arrive at their place of destination.” 


The flat-boat traffic, except that of the Lower Mississippi, 
was confined to a few months in the year. The boats could 
float down the rivers only during the season of high water.?* 
Traffic was confined to the down-river trade, as none of these 
craft ever attempted to go up the stream. They were generally 
broken up at their destination and the lumber of which they 
were made was sold for building purposes or for fuel. When- 
ever the market for the sale of such lumber was flooded, the 
boats were abandoned after they had been divested of their prod- 
uce. Some were used by boat companies ard by merchants to 
aid in the construction of their rude levees and wharves. 

These boats depended mainly upon the strength of the current 
for power. Thomas Nuttall, in his Journal of Travels into 
Arkansas Territory, during the Year 1819, gives the speed at 
which he traveled in a flat-boat as follows: 

We traveled all night ....and before the expiration of twenty-four 
hours, .... the current alone had carried us without labor near twenty 
miles! We accompanied another vessel of the same kind, and for mutual 
convenience, our boats, according to custom, were lashed together side by 
side, thus also facilitating our progress by obtaining a greater scope of the 
current.” 

* Tbid., 108-9. 


*% Gould, op. cit., 211; Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 390. These boats arrived 
at New Orleans usually some time in January or February. 

*% Nuttall, Journal of Travels into Arkansas Territory, 67-68. It seems an 
unusual statement that the lashing of the boats should facilitate their progress, 
as most of the travelers state that these boats were each made as wide as the 
current of the stream and the width of the water courses would permit. 
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Such boats were lashed together as a means of protection 
against common enemies and for the purpose of bartering and 
obtaining supplies from each other.*° Large oars were also used 
in the propulsion of the flat-boats and especially to aid in keep- 
ing them in the current. The rowers were commonly new 
immigrants from the various countries of Europe who had found 
their way across the eastern mountains to the headwaters of 
the Ohio or of other streams tributary to the Mississippi, and 
who wished to be transported down the rivers. They were hired 
for very low wages, often receiving merely a free passage and 
their keep.?® 

Timothy Flint, writing in 1826, said that at that time it was 
quite common to see a flat-boat propelled by means of a bucket- 
wheel worked by means of horse power. This, and the many 
other contrivances in use by the boatmen to aid the current in 
carrying the flat-boats, he ascribes to “the result of the farmer’s 
meditation over his winter’s fire.”*7 The system of towing flat- 
boats by steamers was first tried in the year 1829 and was a 
financial success but it did not meet with the favor of the pro- 
fessional boatmen.** 

The flat-boat, whether constructed of rough logs or of sawed 
plank, being usually uncovered, had many disadvantages which 
were especially prominent during periods of inclement weather. 
As one traveler, after trying one of these boats, said of it, “It 
is proof against the river but not against the rain.”*® The few 
loose boards which had been used to protect the boatmen now 
developed into a roof, covering the whole or part of the boat. 
Thus modified, the flat-boat was given the familiar name of ark. 
The floors of some of the better arks consisted of sills like 
those of a house, to which was trunneled a floor of planks.*° 

These arks were often given special names according to the 


* Flint, op. cit., 104; Nuttall, op. cit., 71. 

** Maximillian, Travels in the Interior of North America, 151. 

7 Flint, op. cit., 105. 

* Gould, op. cit., 215; Maximillian, 202-3. 

* Hulme, Journal of a Tour in the Western Countries of America, 38. 
* Ogg, Opening of the Mississippi, 80. 
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place from which they came, to which they were bound, or 
according to the kind of cargo which they carried. There was 
usually some difference in their construction because of the con- 
ditions peculiar to the waters through which they came,*" or 
because of the nature of their cargoes. The Kentucky boats 
were probably as common as any. They were constructed from 
twenty to fifty feet long, and from ‘en to rourteen feet wide. 
The foundation was built of solid tinibers and, before the 
sides and roof were added, it resembled very much the ordinary 
dry dock except that the front part of the bow extended out 
ahead of the remainder of the boat, as in a ship’s rake. The 
gunwales were usually one or two feet high, and from three 
to six inches thick. On the top of the gunwales square joists 
three or four feet long and several inches thick were mortised. 
These joists were then sided up with ordinary boards. On the 
top of these joists was secured the foot of each rafter, over 
which the roof was laid. This roof had another purpose also: 
that of being at the same time the main and quarter deck.*? 
The New Orleans boats resembled the Kentucky boats, but they 
were larger and stronger, and had arched roofs.** Other names 
applied to these craft were Arkansas boats, tobacco boats,** 
cattle or horse boats, and simply “boxes.” 

These ‘arks were much used as “family” boats. John Brad- 
bury, in a letter advising some of his friends as to the best method 


* Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, 301, says: “It often hap- 
pens that they [arks on the Ohio] must pass over the falls at Louisville, when 
the river is at a low state, at which time they must pass between two rocks in 
the Indian schute, only fifteen feet asunder.” (There were reguiar pilots resident 
at Louisville, who conducted the boats over the falls and delivered them safely 
at Shippingsport.) 

F. A. Michaux, Travels West of the Alleghany Mountains, 166, says: “The 
amazing rapidity of the Ohio has an influence on the shape of the boats that 
navigate it, and that shape is not calculated to accelerate their progress, but to 
stem the current of the stream.” 

*® Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage, I, 129-32. 

* Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830. 

* Samuel S. Forman, Down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1780: “Tobacco 
boats are flat-bottomed, and boarded over the top, and prepared like floating 
houses.” 
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of traveling on the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, said: “One 
of the best modes of proceeding will be to inquire for one or 
more families who are going to the same neighborhood as your- 
self, who may join you in the purchase of an ark, one of the 
kind of vessels in which families descend.”*® When such use 
was contemplated, a large and roomy ark was provided. It was 
then made into separate apartments, some of which were fitted 
with chairs, beds, tables, stoves, and other furniture. Sometimes, 
instead of a stove, the voyagers had a rude fireplace in one end 
of the boat; at other times, fire for purposes of cooking was 
kept in a large box filled with earth and placed on the roof of 
the ark.*® Besides the family or families, their furniture and 
servants, these arks carried cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, fowls, and 
other animals, farming utensils, grain, and, in short, all of the 
valuable belongings of the occupants of the boats.87 Arks were 
propelled, like the flat-boats, chiefly by the current of the stream. 
On the deck of the ark were two large oars which moved on 
pivots, and at the stern was a large steering oar. The former 
were seldom used except for the purpose of rowing ashore. At 
times, when the boat was heavily laden, they were used to keep it 
in the middle of the stream. 

These arks were made to serve many strange purposes. Some- 
times they were used as workshops for men engaged in making 
shingles.** Some of them presented the appearance of the small 
country store of today, having shelves around the sides loaded 
with the articles which met the most ready market in this western 
region.*® Another common spectacle was the floating tinshop 


* Bradbury, op. cit., 301. 

* James Flint, Letters from America, 110. 

* Ibid., 13-14; Boggess, op. cit., 94-95; F. A. Michaux, op. cit., 166. One 
writer (Flint) adds: “It was no uncommon thing to see the wagons, ploughs, 
and other agricultural implements lying on the roof of the boat.” 

* Flint, Letters from America, 163: “In a boat lying ashore today, a man 
was busy making shingles. He has brought with him pine timber from the 
Alleghany River. Shingles have a good price here, where pine trees do not grow, 
and they furnish him with employment at intervals.” (Flint wrote this com- 
munication from Louisville, Kentucky.) 

* Cuming, op. cit., 98-99. 
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where the boatmen-tinmen mended old ware as well as sold new 
utensils.*° These examples could easily be multiplied, but one 
more illustration will suffice. H. L. Ellsworth says: “Some- 
times also they are used as museums of wax-figures, and other 
raree-shows, or for traveling libraries.” 

The coming of the steamboat meant ultimately a diminution 
in the relative amount of the traffic carried by these arks and 
flat-boats, but for a considerable time after the steamboat came 
into general use on the western rivers, these cruder boats were 
used in the less settled parts of the country and in the shal- 
lower streams where the steamboat could not have access. Many 
of the earlier farmers had so much leisure time in the autumn 
that it paid them to make their own means of transporting their 
produce to market.*# Then, too, it was the keel-boat and the 
barge and not the flat-boat and the ark which were supplanted 
by the steamboat; the two former attempted to compete with 
the steamer in carrying up-stream traffic, while the ark and the 
flat-boat supplemented the work of this new craft, especially in 
the systems of towage which came in with the large shipments 
of coal to the down-river ports. The so-called “barge,’’ which 
then became so common, was but little different in form from 
the earlier flat-boat. 

As stated previously, the third type of boat employed in the 
Mississippi Valley before the coming of the steamboat was an 
introduction from the East rather than a western invention. 
As early as 1777, the desire of those who needed a means of 
conveyance down the Ohio River to avoid the delay occa- 
sioned by waiting at Pittsburgh (then called Fort Pitt) until 
they could build their own boats led several professional boat- 
builders to remove to that place from eastern ports.** With 
the increase of this demand, caused by the greater immigration 


“ Flint, Letters from America, 105. 

“ Ellsworth, Illinois in 1837, 30. 

®” Shirreff, A Tour Through North America, 271-72. 

* Magazine of Western History, II, 259: ‘There arrived at this town 
{Fort Pitt] fourteen boat carpenters and sawyers from Philadelphia, and were 
set to work on the Monongahela, fourteen miles from the fort, near a sawmill.” 
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to the West following the close of the Revolutionary War, boat- 
building became an important branch of western enterprise and 
attracted many of the best craftsmen engaged in this business 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Some of the more far-seeing and 
enterprising of these men conceived the idea that ocean-going 
vessels could be constructed with profit along these western 
rivers and used to carry the produce of the Mississippi Valley 
to eastern ports or to the markets of the West Indies.** 

By the opening of the nineteenth century a sea-going vessel 
capable of carrying one hundred tons burden was constructed 
at Marietta, Ohio, loaded with the produce of the surrounding 
country, and sent out to the West Indies.*® Within eight years 
twenty-three other such vessels were built and fitted out at the 
same place.*® The early boats of this type, however, did not 
meet with marked success, because, being constructed after the 
model of the ocean craft of the time, their holds were so deep 
as to make their navigation perilous to cargo and crew alike, 
owing to the many obstructions in the western rivers. This diffi- 
culty was in time overcome by making such boats broader and 
flatter. For power, some of them were fitted with sails; but, 
for the most part, they depended, like the keel-boat, upon the 
current of the stream. Large numbers of these boats did not 
attempt to return to the place from whence they started but 
were sold at New Orleans or at other points of destination.*” 

Thus we have attempted to trace the development. of the 
means of transportation on the Mississippi River before the intro- 
duction of the steamboat and to show that the types of boats 
used were, at least to a very large degree, products of the West. 
We cannot make this claim for the steamboat, although some 
of the efforts put forth to utilize other forces than wind and 

“In a letter written December 18, 1796, Andrew Ellicott makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Vessels proper for the West India trade may be advantageously 
built on the Ohio, and taken with a cargo every annual rise of the waters down 


to New Orleans, or out to the islands. The experiment has already been made, 
and attended with success.”—Journals of Andrew Ellicott, 25. 


© Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, 181. 


“ Magazine of Western History, Il, 261. 


“ Evans, op. cit., 269. 
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current in the propulsion of Mississippi River boats might ulti- 
mately have resulted in the steamboat as a western invention.*® 
The early steamboat, however, met with the same difficulties as 
did the early boats meant for the West India trade, and it was 
not until after the former had been constructed to accord with 
the conditions peculiar to these western rivers that steamboat 
navigation attained success here. Hence we may say that, in so 
far as the steam vessels were adapted to the current, the depth, 
and the windings of the Mississippi River, they, too, were but 
a forward step in the development of the earlier craft and, as 
such, properly belong in the list of those boats which we have 
called products of the West. 


H. E. HoacLtanp 
Mapison, WIs. 


“We may cite one example of such efforts. The following page, taken 
from the diary of James Kenny, a fur trader at Fort Pitt, was dated April 4, 
1761: “A young man, called William Ramsey, has made two little boates, being 
squair at ye sterns and joined together at ye sterns by a swivel make ye two 
in ye form of one boate, but will turn around shorter than a boat of ye same 
length or raise with more safety in falls and in case of striking rocks; he has 
also made an engine that goes with wheels, closed in a box, to be worked by one 
man, by sitting on ye end of ye box, and tredding on treddles at bottom with his 
feet, sets ye wheels agoing which work scullers at short paddles fixed over ye 
gunnels, turning them round; ye under ones, always laying hold on ye water, will 
make ye boates goe as if two men rowed; and he can steer at ye same time by 
lines, like plow lines.”—Magazine of Western History, II, 259. This boat was, 
without doubt, the first “side-wheeler” on the Mississippi River. 
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THE CLEVELAND INVALIDITY CLAUSE 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN PUBLIC-UTILITIES ORDINANCES 


By the terms of the Tayler ordinance, the Cleveland traction war 
of nearly nine years’ duration was brought to an end in February, 
1910, the people ratifying the ordinance in a referendum. A detailed 
exposition of this instrument has been made elsewhere,’ so that it 
will not be necessary to review its numerous provisions again. For 
the purpose of this note, however, it will be necessary to state the 
cardinal stipulations. They are four in number: 

I. A sliding scale of fares. 

II. Control of service through a city street railroad commis- 
sioner. 

III. Arbitration of disputes over fares, service, accounts, issu- 
ance of securities, etc., by a board. 

IV. Ultimate municipal ownership or control of the traction 
system. All other provisions of the ordinance either supplement or 
define these four underlying propositions. 

It would seem, then, that definite conservation of these chief 
provisions would have been regarded as a matter of fundamental 
importance and that some most effective safeguards would have been 
incorporated in the ordinance to assure their integrity. Yet not 
only was this need unheeded by the chief framer of the ordinance, 
the late Judge Robert W. Tayler, until late in the settlement nego- 
tiations, but it was not met until public sentiment and a threat on 
the part of the city? to withdraw from the peace conference had 
forced consideration to be given it. The bitter experience of cer- 
tain American communities with local telephone monopolies had 
impressed its moral upon Mayor Johnson and City Solicitor Baker. 
When tested in the Supreme Court of the United States, franchises 
granted these companies by careless or trusting city councils were 
found to have been so drawn as to leave the companies free to enjoy 
the benefits of their bargain, while escaping its burdens. The city’s 
chief officers, accordingly, urged the incorporation in the pending 


1T. L. Sidlo, “The Cleveland Street Railway Settlement,” American Political 
Science Review, May, 1910. See also article on the same subject by E. W. 
Bemis, Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1910. 

? The Johnson administration was still in office (November, 1910). 
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ordinance of such safeguards with reference to its leading provisions 
as should secure the city’s interests in the event of bad faith on the 
part of the company or avoidance by the courts. Public opinion, 
on the other hand, while clamoring for peace, did not want it at 
any cost; an uppermost thought was still to insure against treachery. 

In consequence of the pressure brought to bear by these two 
forces, there was finally added to the ordinance a quartet of clauses 
providing substitutes for the main provisions of the ordinance, in 
case any or all failed of operation. The purpose of this series of 
substitutes was to insure that the municipality be protected in the 
possession of those advantages it had won as the result of the long 
struggle, by restoring it to status quo or better. On account of 
their contingent character, these four sections have come to be 
known as “invalidity clauses,” and as such mark a new development 
in public-utilities legislation. 

While the theory underlying this new device is perhaps not un- 
known to the law of contracts,’ considered as a practical legislative 
device it has received its first real working-out in Cleveland. In 
general, the clauses afford a means of converting so-called vested 
interests in public utilities, with all the arrogant and odious security 
which so often attends them, into probational or vesting interests, 
dependent for their life upon the measure of fair play and good 
faith which those interests choose to show in their relations with 
the municipality. Moreover, it is said on the best of authority that 
the courts will give full recognition to them. This feeling was 
strengthened while the ordinance was pending by the vigor with 
which the latter’s lawyers—some of the most skilful utilities lawyers 
in the country—combated their introduction. 

What, now, do the “invalidity clauses” provide specifically? Sec. 
47 is to the following effect: 

a) If the provisions respecting rates of fare should ever be 
adjudged invalid, the power to fix such rates shall vest in the city 
council, which shall observe meanwhile the same limitations upon 
its power which governed the operation of the supplanted auto- 
matic scale.* 


* After a fashion, the “invalidity clause” resembles a type of the “condition 
subsequent.” 
*The ordinance utilizes the sliding-scale principle in its fare provisions, the 


scale ranging from a two-cent cash fare to a four-cent cash fare and seven 
tickets for a quarter. 
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b) If the provisions respecting arbitration should ever be ad- 
judged invalid, the council shall assume the functions of the board 
of arbitration. 

c) If the provisions respecting the street railroad commissioner 
should ever be adjudged invalid, the city may designate the city 
anditor, or any other officer or employee of the city, to perform 
the same function. 

d) If the city, having obtained the legal authority to do so, 
should ever decide to purchase, or if it should ever nominate a 
licensee, and the company should refuse to sell, such refusal will 
work a forfeiture of the grant. 


“és 


These, then, are the four contingencies anticipated by the “in- 
validity clauses,” contingencies that lie at the very heart of the ordi- 
nance. So well have they been drafted in the Tayler ordinance 
that the writer has deemed it worth the space to reprint them in full 
as models for future public-utilities ordinances. 


Sec. 47. The purpose of this ordinance is to establish and settle the rela- 
tions between the city of Cleveland and The Cleveland Railway Company 
by a contract which shall secure to The Cleveland Railway unimpaired the 
capital value described in section 16 hereof, and the rates of return thereon 
provided in said section, and which will also secure to the city of Cleveland 
adequate and efficient service at the cost thereof, not exceeding the maxti- 
mum fare specified in section 22; and the provisions of this ordinance in 
respect to the fixing, from time to time, of rates of fare to be charged by 
the company, the provisions in regard to the ascertainment of the value of 
the property of the company and the items from time to time constituting 
the capital value thereof, the provisions in reference to the designation of 
the city street railroad commissioner and the duties to be performed by 
him, the provisions with respect to the right and power of the city, through 
the city street railroad commissioner or otherwise, to be informed, “by 
inspection of the books, papers, documents, vouchers, and property of the 
company, as to value of said property and the cost of service, and the pro- 
visions in respect to the acquisition of the property of the company by the 
city, or by a purchaser designated by the city therefor, as set forth in the 
several sections of this ordinance dealing with said subjects, are mutually 
understood and declared to be in their substance material to the accom- 
plishment of the aforesaid purposes for which this contract is made; but 
nevertheless, in order to avoid an entire failure of this grant in consequence 
of invalidity of any of the aforesaid provisions, it is further provided as 
follows: 

1. If any material part of the provisions of this ordinance in respect 
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to the fixing, from time to time, of the rates of fare to be charged by the 
company, including the submission of such rates of fare to arbitration in 
case of disagreement between the parties, shall be adjudged to be invalid, 
then, except as provided in section 40, all of the provisions hereof respecting 
the increase or decrease of fare, after the expiration of the period 
during which the initial rate of fare is to continue in force, as prescribed by 
section 23, shall be abrogated, and, in lieu thereof, the council of the city 
of Cleveland shall have power, from time tu time, to fix by ordinance the 
rate of fare to be charged by the company for the transportation of passen- 
gers, not exceeding the maximum rate specified in section 22; but the 
council shall not at any time decrease the rate of fare unless there shall 
then be a sum exceeding $500,000 in the interest fund; and any rate of fare 
so fixed by the council shall not impair the ability of the company to earn 
sufficient money to meet the payments provided for in sections 16 and 18 
hereof, after paying operating expenses and maintenance and such other 
allowances for depreciation and renewals as may from time to time be 
made pursuant to the provisions of this ordinance. 

2. If any material part of the provisions of this ordinance providing for 
the settlement or decision by arbitration of questions other than the increase 
or decrease of the rate of fare which may arise between the city and the 
company shall be adjudged to be invalid, then, as to any such question 
thereafter arising between the parties, and which, by the terms hereof, is to 
be so submitted to arbitration, the council of the city of Cleveland shall be 
substituted for the board of arbitration by this ordinance provided, and the 
said council shall be empowered to determine such question in accordance 
with the rules and principles herein prescribed, so far as the same may be 
applicable, and its action shall be binding on both parties, unless the same 
shall be annulled or modified by a court of competent jurisdiction; and if 
the question involved be in reference to service, the company shall at once 
install the kind of service directed by the council until such court shal! 
order otherwise. 

3. If, at any time, the provisions of this ordinance for the designation of 
a city street railroad commissioner shall be held invalid, or if, at any time, 
there shall be no city street railroad commissioner, the city may designate 
the city auditor, or any other officer or employee of the city, to perform all 
the duties, and to have all the rights, privileges, and powers in this ordi- 
nance described as appertaining to the city street railroad commissioner. 

4. In case, however, the city, having legal authority so to do, shall deter- 
mine to purchase and take over the property of the company, or a part 
thereof, or in case the city shall designate a licensee to purchase the same, 
as provided in sections 32, 33, and 44, refusal by the company to comply 
with any material provision of said sections, or any of them, or of any other 
provision of this ordinance designed to carry out such purchase by the city, 
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or by such purchaser, whether on the ground that the same are not binding 
on it or for any other reason, shall work a forfeiture of the grant made by 
this ordinance. 


T. L. Srpto 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL SCIENCE? 


This is a group of ten lectures delivered before a company of 
graduate students from various departments, called by the author 
social science departments, of the University of Chicago, in the year 
1909-10. Two main themes are developed in the first five chapters: 
first, that there must be a fundamental and underlying unity to all 
the studies which have to do with society; second, that there is no 
such unity in the present state of the social sciences unless it be 
found in the study of sociology. The author does not, it is true, 
insist upon the name of sociology, but merely upon the necessity of 
a study, of whatever name, which will bring together in one body 
of knowledge the essential and unifying principles common to all 
the special sciences that have to do with social relations. The next 
four chapters attempt to trace, through its several phases, the actual 
development of this unified social science. These four phases, each 
one of which is the subject of a chapter, are named the descriptive, 
the analytical, the evolutionary, and the constructive phases. The 
final chapter is on the future of social science. 

The author has stated his views so frequently, always with such 
peculiar force and pungency, that everyone is already familiar with 
his general point of view. In this work he has massed his argu- 
ments inore systematically and completely than anywhere else, 
so far as the reviewer is aware, and the well-known vigor and sledge- 
hammer quality of the author’s style has never been better displayed. 
Every chapter bristles with epigrams which lend themselves readily 
to quotation by the partisans of his school, and are peculiarly irri- 
tating to his opponents. Without intending it, perhaps without even 
being aware of it, the author is always a controversialist, and 
throughout the whole work there is a distinct controversial tone, 
though his manner is always dignified and courteous. If one might 
venture a criticism upon a writer of such standing as the author, it 
would be to the effect that there is, in this book, sometimes more 

*The Meaning of Social Science, by Albion W. Small; Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1910. 8vo, pp. 309. $1.50 net. 
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kaleidoscopic brilliancy of phraseology than is consistent with the 
greatest clearness and precision of statement. 

Beginning with the proposition that there must be unity in all 
the social sciences, the author leads gradually up to his first large 
generalization, which he calls the major premise of his argument, 
viz., that the “main function of the social sciences is to make out 
the meaning of human experience.’* It occurs to one at once to 
ask, “which meaning?” Is it, then, certain that human experience 
has a meaning, or is it certain that it has not many meanings? What 
does it mean to find out the meaning of human experience? A 
proposition which is itself so difficult to understand really does not 
get us very far toward our goal, which is to find out the meaning of 
social science. For a metaphysical poet like Shelley life and ex- 
perience may have a very different meaning from that which they 
have for an unpoetic biologist like Darwin. Is it the task of the 
social scientist to pass judgment on these two men and their points 
of view? 

The reviewer confesses that he is not helped by this statement 
of the major premise. It may be a misinterpretation, and if so the 
reviewer would apologize ; but it seems probable that it really means 
that it is the function of the social sciences to make out the mean- 
ing to the social scientist of human experience, which is little better 
than saying that it is the function of the social sciences to find out 
what the social scientist wants to find out. By way of illustration, 
however, the author refers to the experience of Germany during 
the 400 years between 1510 and 1910. A great many things hap- 
pened in that time, and a great many factors were at work in 
changing the Germany of 1510 to the different Germany of 1910. 
It is the mission of social science to unravel the network of forces 
and explain such experiences, that is, if that is what the social 
scientist wants to find out. The reviewer admits that he would like 
to be able to solve just such a problem, but he is not certain that 
he would say that he had “made out the meaning of human ex- 
perience” even if he had solved the problem. Shelley might not 
have cared to solve that problem, and probably would have denied 
that in solving such a problem one had made out the meaning of 
human experience, except in the sense brought out in Tennyson’s 
“Flower in the Crannied Wall,” that a full understanding of one 


?P. 18. The italics are the author’s. 
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little fact or event requires a complete understanding of the universe 
and God. 

Human life, the author well says, is 2 connected whole. There 
ought, therefore, to be some way of studying that connected whole. 
Upon this we shall all probably agree. But in his arraignment of the 
present state of social science, in his chapter on “The Disunity of 
the Social Sciences,” the reviewer thinks that he goes too far. 
Every phase of human life comes within the purview of the econo- 
mist. The economist really does view life as a connected whole; 
but always from the economic standpoint. This gives unity to the 
social sciences in precisely the sense in which there is any unity in 
the physical sciences. The chemist does not confine himself to a 
special part of the material universe. Every particle of matter 
in the universe he regards as coming within his field, but he views 
it always from the point of view of the chemist. It is through 
chemical law that the universe is unified for him. As a matter of 
fact, there is unity in the social sciences today if we only know 
where to look for it. If the author will take the trouble to look over 
the Outline of the introductory course in economics in his own 
university, he will find as much to reveal the essential unity of all 
human experience as he will find in any course in sociology in the 
country. 

On p. 137 the author gives greater definiteness to his major 
premise by means of the formula, “Men’s experience is the evolu- 
tion of human values.’ This reveals a great deal more than it ap- 
pears to do at first. In the first place, it shows that he is interested 
in the evolution of human values, and, therefore, experience has 
that meaning for him. In this the reviewer agrees with him. In 
the second place, it shows, when followed up, that human industry, 
statecraft, religion, etc., are really determined by the sense of value, 
or the actual valuation placed upon things from time to time. 

It is difficult for a reviewer to resist the temptation to air his 
own views. Will the reader therefore pardon the present lapse? 
It seems to the present reviewer that the problem of social science 
is to understand the problem of human adaptation. The economist 
has come nearer to solving that problem than anyone else, but 
he has not always seen the problem whole. In fact, he has fre- 
quently confined himself to one small part of the problem, though 
he has usually been conscious of the larger whole. Adaptation is of 
two sorts, acording to the process by which it takes place. It is 
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active when the environment is modified to fit the organism. It is 
also of two sorts according to the environment which surrounds 
the organism. The environment is either material or social. A 
cross-classification according to these two bases of characterization 
gives us four general subdivisions of the subject as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 


Process of 
Adaptation 








Material Biological Evolution | Industrial 
of the Human Race Development 


Nature of the 
Environment \ 





Social Moral Social 
Development Control 














T. N. CARVER 


HarvaARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE BANK GUARANTY DECISION 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PEONAGE LAW 
PotasH NEGOTIATIONS 

Woman AND CHILD LaBor INQUIRY 
ARGUMENT IN THE RATE CASES 

Tue TarirFF CoMMISSION BILL 


The Supreme Court of the United States has rendered what 
will probably rank as a leading decision in connection with the 
guaranty of bank deposits. This is the opinion in the case of 
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the Noble State Bank v. C. N. Haskell et al., which came before 
the court from the Supreme Court of Oklahoma (No. 71, October 
term, 1910), the opinion being handed down on January 3, IQII. 
This was a proceeding against the governor of the state of Okla- 
homa and other officials who constituted the State Banking Board, 
to prevent them from levying an assessment upon the Noble State 
Bank under an act approved in 1907 and popularly known as the 
Oklahoma State Bank Guaranty Law. The act created this board 
and ordered it to levy upon every bank existing under the laws 
of the state an assessment of I per cent of the bank’s average 
daily deposits for the purpose of creating a depositors’ guaranty 
fund. Later the assessment was raised to 5 per cent. The pur- 
pose of the fund was to insure the depositors the amounts due them 
from an insolvent bank. The Noble State Bank urged that it was 
solvent and did not want the help of the guaranty fund, and 
hence that it could not be called upon to contribute toward secur- 
ing the depositors in other banks in view of art. i, sec. x, and 
the Fourtenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
The petition of the Noble State Bank was dismissed by the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court. 

In deciding this case, the Supreme Court now upholds the 
state court and the Oklahoma law, on the ground that the broad 
words of the Fourteenth Amendment cannot wisely be pressed to 
a logical extreme, while the claim that the assessment takes private 
property for private use without compensation is not warranted, 
since the court has held in the past that an ulterior public ad- 
vantage may justify a comparatively insignificant taking of private 
property for what in its immediate purpose is a private use. The 
police power, the court thinks, extends to all great public needs, 
and in this class may be placed the protection of checks drawn 
against bank deposits. If, then, a state thinks that the public wel- 
fare requires a guaranty, both analogy and principle are in favor 
of the power to enact. The priority of the claim given to de- 
positors is incidental to the object of public safety or welfare 
and is justified in the same way. The power to establish such 
a guaranty is upheld, moreover, by analogy on the same princi- 
ple as the power to establish a minimum of capitalization. “In 
short,” says the court, “when the Oklahoma legislature declares 
by implication that free banking is a public danger, and that in- 
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corporation, inspection, and the above-described co-operation are 
necessary safeguards, this court certainly cannot say that it is 
wrong.” A similar decision is given with reference to the Nebraska 
State Guaranty Law (No. 445, October term, 1910). 


In another important case (Alonzo Bailey, plaintiff in error, v. 
The State of Alabama) the court has rendered a decision which 
will mark a distinct epoch in connection with labor legislation 
(No. 300, October term, 1910; opinion handed down January 3, 
1911). This is the so-called “peonage case” appealed from the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, and in it the federal court now re- 
verses the opinion of the Alabama court and holds the law un- 
constitutional. In this case, Alonzo Bailey had contracted to 
work for a concern called the Riverside Company at the rate of 
$12 per month, receiving in advance $15 in cash, his wages to be 
reduced to $10.75 in consideration of the $15 advanced to him. The 
manager of the company admitted that Bailey actually received the 
sum of $15 and worked under the contract (which was to last 
a year) one month and three or four days, at the end of which 
time he stopped work, refusing to pay back the $15. In view 
of these facts, Bailey was indicted under sec. 4730 of the code of 
Alabama as amended in 1907, which provides that any person who 
has entered into a contract of service, receiving money therefor, 
and who fails to perform such service, may be punished by fine 
equal to double the damage suffered by the injured party. In 
the event of his failure to refund the money or perform the service, 
his failure was to be regarded as prima-facie evidence of the in- 
tent to injure his employer or landlord or defraud him. In this 
case, as Bailey was not able to pay a fine of $30 and costs, he 
was sentenced to hard labor for twenty days in lieu of the fine 
and 116 days in lieu of the costs. 

Justice Hughes, in handing down the decision of the court, takes 
the view that, although the Alabama statute in terms is to punish 
fraud, and in that aspect, is, of course, unobjectionable, never- 
theless its natural and inevitable effect is to expose to conviction 
for crime those who simply fail or refuse to perform contracts 
for personal service in liquidation of a debt. Judging its purpose 
by its effect, it seeks in this way to provide the means of compul- 
sion through which the performance of such service may be secured. 
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In dealing with the question whether such a statute is constitu- 
tional, the court notes that if the statute in this case had authorized 
the employing company to seize the debtor and hold him to the 
service until he had paid the money he had received or had fur- 
nished the equivalent in labor, its invalidity would not be ques- 
tioned. This would be true under the Thirteenth Amendment, 
which prohibits involuntary servitude except as a punishment for . 
crime—an exception which does not permit involuntary servitude 
to be established through the operation of the criminal law by 
making it a crime to refuse to render such service. Thus, it is 
reasoned, what the state may not do directly it may not do in- 
directly. “The provisions designed to secure [freedom of labor}” 
says the court, “would soon become a barren form if it were 
possible to establish a statutory presumption of this sort and to 
hold over the heads of laborers the threat of punishment for crime 
under the name of fraud but merely upon evidence of failure to 
work out their debts.” Hence the statute of Alabama must be 
unconstitutional. Justice Holmes, however, (Justice Lurton con- 
curring) rendered a dissenting opinion on the ground that obtain- 
ing money by fraud may be made a crime just as much as murder 
or theft without any reference to the Thirteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution. 


In the so-called potash case, the maximum clause in the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act has been subjected to an interesting test. Potash 
salts are found principally in Germany, where they exist in enor- 
mous deposits, there being now 71 mines in operation and nearly 
as many in process of development. The raw salts are concen- 
trated into muriate and sulphate of potash, the lower grade salts 
being used for fertilizers, and the higher grade for explosives 
and chemicals. The United States uses 30 per cent of the entire 
output and about 60 per cent of the export. During the past 25 
years the so-called “German Kali-Syndikat” has controlled the 


production and prices of the salts in all markets by means of a 
close monopoly. This syndicate has been formed for periods of 
five years the last of which expired on June 30, 1909, at midnight. 
During the few hours between the expiration of the old pool and 
the establishment of a new one a representative of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company made large contracts with individ- 
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ual mines for a period of seven years at a rate of about 30 per 
cent below those made by the former syndicate; and in the follow- 
ing September about 65 other American manufacturers secured 
similar contracts. Meanwhile a new syndicate had been formed 
and the threat was made that an export duty would be imposed 
on potash and the profit in the contracts thereby taken. Various 
efforts to reach a basis of compromise between the syndicate, act- 
ing in close harmony with the German government, and the Ameri- 
can concerns failed, but during the negotiations as to whether 
Germany should receive the minimum rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
Act, that country was informed that the maximum would have to 
be applied unless the export tax on potash was abandoned. After 
the German-American negotiations had closed by the mutual grant- 
ing of minimum tariff rates, Germany (May, 1910) passed the 
so-called “potash law,” whereby a penalty tax on the production 


of any mine, in excess of the quota allotted to it under the law, 
was imposed. This surtax was $22.00 per ton on muriate of 
potash, the price at which the American contracts had been con- 
cluded being only $15.00 per ton at the mines. Secretary Knox 
made a protest against this law, but in spite of an assurance that 


it would not invalidate the American contracts, the Americans were 
obliged to pay the tax from the time the law went into effect. This 
they did under protest and Secretary Knox finally sent a com- 
mercial agent, M. H. Davis, to Germany to negotiate with the 
government and the syndicate in the effort to get some mitigation 
of the conditions. The agent returned late in 1910 after having 
been completely rebuffed. At that time, the domestic consumers 
of potash had paid in about $3,000,000 under protest, this sum 
being supposed to pass definitely into possession of the German 
government on January 1. On the strength of this situation and 
of their entire failure to get relief from Germany, domestic makers 
of fertilizer have presented to President Taft a demand that he 
shall impose the maximum rates on German goods inasmuch as 
the German potash law is tantamount to a discrimination against 
American interests. Such action is not likely because of the large 
extent of imports from Germany which would be affected by it, 
but the incident shows the weakness of the tariff weapon pro- 
vided under the Payne-Aldrich Law. At the same time the state 
of facts is of very broad significance from an international stand- 
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point, while industrially the situation will have an important effect 
upon the price paid for raw materials by fertilizer makers and 
producers of chemicals and explosives. 

The United States Bureau of Labor has at last completed the 
first part of the investigation into the condition of woman and 
child wage-earners which it was directed to make in 1907 and 
has published the first of a set of nineteen volumes which are 
to embody the results of the inquiry (Senate Doc., No. 645, 61st 
Cong., 2d sess.). This first volume deals with the cotton textile 
industry (the methods of collecting material, tabulations, and tex- 
tual discussion being substantially similar for all industries studied, 
these tc be presented in successive volumes). The investigation 
shows that the cotton manufacture employs more people than any 
other manufacturing industry in the United States except that 
of foundry and machine-shop products. In woman and child 
labor it takes first rank, the women wage-earners being 60,000 
more numerous than in any other manufacture, while more children 
are employed than in any other four industries combined. It 
appears that there has been, taking the country as a whole, a 
decided decrease in the percentage of females employed in the 
industry since 1880 and a distinct decrease in the number of chil- 
dren, although in both cases the falling-off has been slower in 
recent years. In the western states there has been an increase 
both in females and in children since 1900, while in the southern 
states, contrary to general opinion, there has been a slight decline 
in both. In 46 establishments visited in four New England states 
during 1908, men constituted 51.5 per cent of the total employees, 
as against 48.6 per cent in all mills of that section in 1905; women 
had diminished from 45.5 per cent in 1905 to 43.3 in 1908, and 
children from 6 per cent to 5.2. In the 152 mills visited in 
1907-8 in the six southern states, 53 per cent of the employees 
were men, as against 45.8 in all the mills of that section in 1905; 
women had fallen to 27 per cent as against 31.1 per cent in 1905, 
and children had fallen from 23.1 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
total employees. In 1907-8 the percentage of women had fallen 
as compared with 1905 in each of the six southern states, and 
in five of these states under 30 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments visited were women. The percentage of children 
fell between 1905 and 1908 in every state except Virginia. The 
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age at which the greatest employment of females occurred was 
as follows: Maine, 20 years; Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
21 years; Virginia, 16 years, and each of the other states, 18 
years. In the New England group of states, after 21 years of 
age, the decline in the number of female employees is quite rapid. 
In the South, a similar drop occurs. after 18 years, the with- 
drawal from the industry being due to the number who leave 
on account of marriage. While there was a much higher per- 
centage of children employed in the southern states, the percent- 
age of women is correspondingly lower, so that the women and 
children combined constitute about the same proportion of the 
total employees in each section. This does not mean that the work 
done by women in the New England mills is done by children 
in the South, but the variation is due to various conditions, chief 
among which is the difference in the character of the product 
and of the labor supplied. This volume with its tabular appen- 
dices makes up 1,044 pages. It is probable that no such com- 
plete investigation of the conditions studied has ever before been 
made. 


New conditions in the pending railroad rate cases have been 
established by President Taft by his appointment of two new 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Professor B. H. 
Meyer, originally of the University of Wisconsin and subsequently 
of the Wisconsin State Railway Commission, and C. C. McChord, 
formerly of the Kentucky Railway Commission. Mr. Meyer suc- 
ceeds Judge Martin A. Knapp, formerly chairman of the com- 
mission, who now becomes chief justice of the new Court of 
Commerce established under the amended interstate commerce law 
of last June, and Mr. McChord succeeds ex-Senator Cockrell, who 
retires from the commission. Both of the new appointees are 
well recognized as leaning to the sidé of government control of 
railroads in the more stringent sense of the term, while Chairman 
Knapp was counted as being certainly, and ex-Senator Cockrell 
as being probably, opposed to that point of view. The two new 
members, taking office immediately after the holidays, have joined 
with the older members of the commission in hearing the argu- 
ment of attorneys on the rate cases, January 9-21. Final 
hearings in these cases had been completed in December and the 
work of the month of January has been the presentation of argu- 
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ment on the part of counsel for the roads and the shippers. In 
these are analyzed (1) the results of the remarkable investiga- 
tion made by the commission through the medium of the statis- 
tical inquiry blank sent to railroads about the end of November, 
and (2) the multitudinous data developed in the testimony. For 
this purpose there has been presented a series of striking briefs 
(docket No. 3400: brief on behalf of the National Industrial Tariff 
League and the Shippers Association, brief on behalf of Traffic 
Committee of Commercial Organizations of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
brief for the National Petroleum Association, brief of the Erie 
Railroad Company, brief of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, brief of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, etc.). Out of 
the immense mass of data in controversy in these arguments, three 
important issues emerge: (1) Do the railroads now need higher 
rates in order to make proper provision for betterments and pay 
necessary interest and dividend charges? (2) Can such provision 
be made by effecting a saving in present cost of operation and 
by reorganizing methods of railroad management? (3) Are 
existing tariffs fairly adjusted as between the different commod- 
ities and classes of goods found in existing railroad classifications, 
and are they fairly adjusted geographically? So complex are the is- 
sues involved that it is already evident that at least one further post- 
ponement of the date when the proposed rates would take effect in 
the natural course of events will have to be made. Eliminating all of 
the unessential issues presented in the December hearings, the con- 
troversy has settled down into a discussion of the present financial 
condition and business organization of the roads and this, as the 
argument of attorneys has made evident, probably cannot be per- 
manently settled by the decision in these cases. The tendency 
indicated by the argument in the rate cases undoubtedly is toward 
a long-drawn-out continuation of the controversy including as one 
of its incidents a more or less extensive physical valuation of the 
roads. 


Controversy and discussion regarding a tariff commission has 
now pretty definitely settled about the so-called “Longworth Tariff 
Commission Bill’ (H.R. 30,288) offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, January 5, 1911. This 
bill represents the outcome of the administration’s negotiations 
during the month of December with the various factions in Con- 
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gress. It calls for the creation of a permanent tariff commission 
of five members, no more than three to belong to any one political 
party and such commission to have the power of appointing and 
fixing the pay of employees. Its duties are to consist chiefly of 
investigating the cost of production of commodities and reporting 
to the President and to Congress upon request. This bill has 
received the endorsement of the National Tariff Commission 
League consisting of representative business men and manufac- 
turers from all parts of the United States, in session at Wash- 
ington, January 11-13, but is sharply criticized on the following 
grounds: (1) the bipartisan character of the body, (2) its lack 
of provision for publicity of accounts and operations, (3) the 
insistence upon cost-of-production investigations. 
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Work-Accidents and the Law. By Crystat EastMan. New York: Charities 

Publication Committee, 1910. 8vo, pp. xvit+345. $1.50. 

During the last few years public opinion in our country has been aroused 
to the fact that we have a serious work-accident problem on our hands. Infor 
mation has been accumulating on all sides. Newspapers, magazine articles, and 
special investigations have contributed their share to convincing the public that 
the constant drain of life and limb is a social burden which should require care- 
ful attention as to its cause, its distribution, and the possibility of its preven- 
tion. In order to remedy the conditions, appeal has been made for state and 
national interference. But when it has come to presenting a program of reform 
it has been found that there are wide differences of opinion as to what should 
be done. It was at this point that the dearth of carefully collected and scientif 
ically analyzed information became apparent. 

The need for such a study has been met in a large measure by Miss East- 
man’s Work-Accidents and the Law. The book is “based upon the study of a 
year’s industrial fatalities, and of three months’ industrial injuries in Allegheny 
County, Pa.” The case method has been followed in conducting the investiga- 
tion. The information concerning each case was carefully collected, and verified 
by personal conference with parties affected or with those acquainted with the 
circumstances of the accident. The records of the cases studied, therefore, are 
more accurate than those of most previous investigations. 

The main body of the book is divided into three parts. The first—“The 
Causes of Work-Accidents”’—treats of the dangers incident to certain occupa- 
tions, such as railroads, steel works, soft-coal mines, and certain other occupa- 
tions. The second part—‘Economic Cost of Work Accidents”’—takes up the 
distribution of the burden, and the effects of accidents on the workers and their 
families. Part three—‘‘Employer’s Liability’—treats of the legal phases of the 
problem and suggests certain legal reforms. Besides the main body of dis- 
cussion, there are twelve appendices of over one hundred pages, which include 
the details of many closely related topics and which throw light on the main 
discussion. 

In each division of the book Miss Eastman has cleared up points of con- 
fusion and has disproven a good many popular fallacies concerning the causes 
and effects of industrial accidents. The common belief which prevails among 
many employers, that fully 95 per cent. of the accidents are the result of negli- 
gence on the part of the employee, receives a body blow. It is shown that for 
410 fatal cases examined, only 132 cases could be charged to negligence of the 
workman, while 147 cases were due to negligence of the employer and in 117 
cases responsibility could be assigned to neither party. A careful estimate of 
the cost and distribution of the burden is made in the second part of the book. 
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Not only is the immediate effect on the family and family relations portrayed, 
but an estimate is made of the potential income loss due to the accident. This 
method of measuring income loss—‘‘not one year’s wages, nor three years’ 
wages, but the potential net earnings of the individual”—serves to emphasize 
the inequality of the present method of distributing the burden of work- 
accidents. 

The law on employer’s liability is then examined, both as to the theory of 
the law and in its practical operation. The unfairness in the application of the 
law arises, in the opinion of Miss Eastman, from a misconception that the two 
parties are on an equal footing in their bargaining power. This inequality has 
developed along with the changes in the methods of production. In its opera- 
tion the law is condemned on the following grounds: 

“It is wasteful,” both to employer and employee; “it is slow,” recovery being 
long delayed, while the need is immediate; “it fosters misunderstanding and 
bitterness between employer and employee”; “it encourages dishonest methods” ; 
and lastly, the “institutions which have been resorted to as an escape from its 
evils, liability insurance and relief associations, based upon a contract of release, 
are often advantageous to employers but disadvantageous in important respects 
to employees.” 

As a remedy for the evils of the present system and with a view to reduc- 
ing them to a minimum, a workmen’s compensation law is advocated, by which 
the employers should be required “to compensate all employees injured, accord- 
ing to a uniform method.” To be adequate such a law must meet three 
requirements : 

“I, In order to furnish the most effective incentive for the prevention of 
work-accidents it must make every serious accident a certain and immediate 
expense to the employer. 

“II. In order to bring about a fairer distribution of the economic loss 
entailed by work-accidents, it must shift a considerable share of the burden of 
each accident from the family immediately affected to the business, and thus 
to the whole body of consumers. 

“III. In order to do away with the wastefulness, dishonesty, and ill-will 
characteristic of litigation under the present law, it must reduce the possibility 
of dispute between the parties to a minimum.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is a thorough treatment of the problems 
involved, and it is a pleasure to find a work in which complex social questions 
are so carefully analyzed and handled in such an effective manner. There is 
little room for criticism of the work. In certain portions of the discussion, 
however, it would appear that in maintaining her thesis Miss Eastman has over- 
looked for the moment the fact that her generalizations are based upon a 
limited number of cases. Still it should be said that this fault, if it be one, 
does not seriously detract from the merits of the work. The book remains the 
most careful study of the problems covered that has yet appeared in this 
country and will be of very great service to everyone interested in this vital 
industrial problem. 

F. S. Dersier 

NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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A History of California Labor Legislation. By Lucie Eaves, University 
of California Publications in Economics, Vol. II. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity Press, 1910. 4to, pp. 14+461. $4.00. 


The point of view taken by the author is that legal enactments are “but 
the final expression of the demands of the wage-workers of the state at different 
periods in its economic development.” With this as a starting-point the author 
traces “the circumstances giving rise to these demands and also the social forces 
making possible the passage of the proposed measures.” Approaching the sub- 
ject in this way the result could not fail to be more than a mere catalogue of 
laws enacted with dates and circumstances connected with each. One cannot 
read far into its pages without feeling that here is an account of a development that 
goes below the surface and reveals the forces that produce the results. 

The first chapter is devoted to the San Francisco labor movement. Though 
first written for another purpose, it serves admirably as an introduction to the 
chapters that follow. San Francisco is characterized as the center of leadership 
not only of California but of the Pacific coast. Several reasons are named why 
this is so. These forces have given to San Francisco the “trade union leader- 
ship of the West.” So significant are these factors that the author is willing to 
assert further “‘that these same causes tend, at the present time, to make this the 
chief stronghold of American trade unionism” (p. 1). As this is not, however, 
the main point of the book, its author does not take space to furnish any evi- 
dence in support of that opinion. Within the space of eighty pages there is con- 
densed a very comprehensive sketch of San Francisco’s labor movement. Fol- 
lowing this chapter, and occupying the remainder of the first half of the book, 
are considered negro slavery and Chinese immigration. Of the two the latter 
is, of course, the more important and receives the larger consideration. In the 
four chapters dealing with this topic the reader is furnished with a very clear 
account of the attitude of the laboring classes of the Pacific coast toward the 
Chinese, how this attitude has changed as different phases of the problem became 
prominent, and how it settled down finally into a positive determination to 
insist upon a policy of exclusion. 

The second half of the work is given up to the lines of legislation that are 
common to all of the states that are at all advanced industrially. The chapter 
on the length of the working day carries the reader through the struggle the 
main features of which are the same as in other states. The legislation first 
secured was of little force. Then the troublesome phrase, “require or permit,” 
was introduced. To insure the constitutionality of this phrase a constitutional 
amendment was necessary. Then came difficulty in enforcing the law. The 
present tendency encourages the author to state: “It seems probable that in a 
few years all the wage-earners of California will attain that long-desired blessing 
—the eight-hour day” (p. 228). In the chapter on the protection of wages is 
set forth the struggle for lien laws, and other means of making wages secure. 
A point of particular interest is the statement of the conditions to which work- 
men for corporations carrying on lumbering and other isolated industries were 
subjected. “Some of the lumber companies have availed themselves of every 
possible opportunity to rob their employees systematically.” A law was finally 
secured to protect wages. This law was set aside by the state supreme court 
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as unconstitutional for several reasons, among which were class legislation and 
freedom of contract. Employers’ liability is shown to have had in the main 
the usual history. The common law, interpreted by the courts, operated unfavor- 
ably for the working classes in the changing conditions. Amendments were 
sought but not secured until 1903 and 1907. “These amendments,” we read, 
“have done away with the most unjust features of the old common-law rulings, 
but we still fall far short of the protection given by the industrial laws of a 
number of the great nations of Europe.” The evil that remains is that of 
costly litigation. This added cost is a severe handicap to the workingmen. Yet 
hope is found in the fact that the expense is becoming so great to the employer 
that he “must soon be brought to a realization of the fact that it would be 
cheaper, as well as more humane, to insure his employees against all accidents 
not due to gross negligence on the part of the injured person” (p. 286). In the 
chapter on the labor of children the reader is first informed that “there are but 
few states in the Union where labor of children has been so little utilized as in 
California” (p. 287). Yet as industries developed the same old story is re- 
peated, the fight for legislation and the opposition on the part of employers in 
certain industries—in this instance, the canning industries. Finally, laws were 
secured. At the end of the chapter one learns that “the great need in California 
is not more legislation for the protection of children, but a better enforcement 
of such laws as we already have on the statute books” (p. 309). The problem 
has not yet “assumed the distressing proportions of other sections,” yet, “there 
has been much indifference about the enforcement of the measures that might 
protect the relatively small number among us whose unfortunate circumstances 
have forced them to become bread-winners at an early age” (p. 310). In 
the endeavor to protect women workers, attempts have been made to se- 
cure laws limiting the hours of their labor. Such laws, however, would 
undoubtedly have been declared unconstitutional, owing to a peculiar provision 
in the constitution in regard to women workers. “No person shall on account of 
sex be disqualified from entering upon or pursuing any lawful business, voca- 
tion or profession.” Yet the author declares that “undoubtedly many of the 
women workers of the state suffer from excessive hours of labor. .... Girls 
often serve fifteen hours or more a day, with a half day off once in two 
weeks” (p. 317). The only gains—and they are “substantial” ones—have 
been made through unions. In legislation for the protection of life and 
health there are still “the marked individualistic tendencies that have always 
been characteristic of the western frontier.” “There has been but little legis- 
latica of this kind, and such laws as have been enacted have been enforced in a 
somewhat desultory manner” (p. 318). As to the union label, the reader 
is informed, “California trade unionists are gradually coming to realize that in 
the union label they have found their most effective means of securing the 
closed shop” (p. 393). 

Concluding the special topics, and coming to the summary, we read: 
“As one goes more carefully into the actual history of this important sec- 
tion of the American labor movement, its thoroughly democratic character 
becomes evident. The claim that these activities have been the product of the 
agitations of discontented, foreign—mostly Irish—demagogues is utterly super- 
ficial, and entirely unsupported by the facts of history. .... Instances where 
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the California trade-unionists have appeared fickle and ungrateful in their 
repudiation of once-powerful leaders indicate that their allegiance has been 
given to the cause rather than to the man representing it.” “In review- 
ing the California labor legislation, one is impressed with the absence of 
that paternalism which is so evident in European labor laws. The California 
wage-worker has sought the reform of abuses or a guarantee of just treatment 
rather than special privileges. With the self-reliance characteristic of the 
West, he has undertaken his own defense by an intelligent use of the ballot 
and by vigorous organized efforts. If unrestrained in his activities, it seems 
quite probable that he would be abie to hold his own in any future con- 
troversies.” “On the whole, the labor movement of California has been 
singularly free from corruption. In proportion as the rank and file of its 
membership learn to take a more intelligent interest in political activities, we can 
hope for an infusion of that sturdy honesty that is generally characteristic of 
the American working man.” 
Grorce GoRHAM GROAT 
Outo WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Svate and Local Taxation. Third Annual Conference, under the Auspices 
of the International Tax Association, Held at Louisville, Ky., 
September 21-24, 1909. Addresses and Proceedings. Columbus, Ohio: 
International Tax Association, 1910. 8vo, pp. 381. 


The interest in the work and aims of the International Tax Association 
seems well sustained in the third annual conference. The scope of the program 
presented may be indicated by a brief review of the leading topics discussed, 
without attempt to summarize all of the papers contributed. 

The topic which seemed to awaken the greatest interest in the conference 
was that of recent federal taxation. The new corporation tax was assailed by 
Mr. Purdy as “unworkable and unjust, not productive of revenue, and needlessly 
inquisitorial.” Professor Seligman was inclined to justify the tax as a regula- 
tive measure, though “as a purely fiscal measure the new tax was open to 
every possible objection.” The general discussion of the papers on this topic, 
which was by far the most interesting and spirited of any of the discussions, 
revealed the fact that the conference was by no means unanimous in their 
conception of the fundamental nature of a tax, that is, whether taxes should be 
levied for fiscal purposes only, or whether taxes levied primarily for regulative 
ends were legitimate. The resolution which resulted from these papers may be 
interpreted as an intimation of the attitude of the conference toward further 
expansion of the federal powers in this direction. 

The whole large question of the recent tendencies toward centralization, 
with its “issues far beyond the limits of taxation,” was raised by the suggestion 
of President Foote for a convention of the states “for the purpose of discussing, 
reviewing, and readjusting the powers delegated to the federal government.” 
These suggestions found expression in the resolution requesting the governor of 
Kentucky “to submit the subject for the consideration of the governors, at the 
first meeting of their association.” 

The case for a classified property tax was very strongly put by Professor 
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Bullock, who urged “a readjustment of taxation to what property will bear.” 
His point that “the basis of a classified property tax must be a tax upon 
realty” was made more emphatic by Mr. Powers’ appeal for uniform listing of 
real estate. The suggestions of these papers were endorsed by a resolution of 
the conference and the appointment of a committee to which these topics were 
referred for further consideration and report at the next conference. 

Taxation of Insurance was discussed in three papers. The writers were 
unanimous in advocating reduced taxation of insurance companies and greater 
uniformity of insurance tax laws. They deplored the entrance of the federal 
government into this field. Insurance taxation was made a subject for further 
consideration at the next conference by a resolution which advocated greater 
co-operation among the states in the interest of uniformity. 

Among the other papers presented to the conference were two on the taxa- 
tion of public utilities, several on various aspects of state taxation, especially in the 
southern states, and a brief account of the working of state supervision of assess- 
ments in West Virginia. General discussion, with the exception noted above, was 
almost entirely lacking. The variety of subjects presented in the papers naturally 
rendered thorough discussion of any question an impossibility. It is doubtful if the 
extensive method hitherto followed by the association in the annual conferences 
is as profitable as a more intensive and thorough consideration of the great 
problems of taxation. 

Hartey L. Lutz 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Théorie de limpét progressif. Par Louis Suret. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1910. 

8vo, pp. 774. Fr. 15. 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether there is any principle 
which justifies progressive taxation. The greater part of the text is devoted 
to destructive criticism of the usual theories of taxation. In this criticism the 
author employs the method of presenting lengthy quotations and paraphrases 
from previous writers on taxation with a few paragraphs indicating their dis- 
agreement and contradictions. 

After a preliminary chapter on terminology that contains nothing new, an 
examination of the “theory of exchange,” within which is included the value of 
service, cost of service, and insurance theories, is undertaken. The exponents 
of this doctrine have so many differences of definition and hypothesis that they 
have never reached any agreement as to the justification of progressive taxes. 
Nor can any agreement be reached, because the theory errs in its too individual- 
istic conception of the state and because it is based upon undeterminable sub- 
jective valuations; a well-known criticism that one would have thought hardly 
required one hundred and fifty pages of extracts from other writers’ opinions 
to establish. 

The theories of faculty and sacrifice, considered as positive and negative 
aspects of the same concept, fare no better. They comprise “a number of sub- 
theories very often contradictory and incompatible” (p. 394), and conclusions 
drawn from them, whether in favor of progressive or proportional taxes, depend 
on the subtheory selected. In general they furnish no basis for a system of 
taxation because it is impossible to measure or define either faculty or sacrifice. 
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The author in making this objection seems to require a mathematical exactitude 
and will not accept the faculty theory as indicating the general direction in which 
taxation should proceed. 

Under the caption of “the socio-political theory” are examined the notions 
of those writers, mostly socialists of the chair, who have advocated the use of 
progressive taxes to diminish the inequalities of the distribution of wealth. 
But progressive taxation cannot be regarded as a socialistic scheme of spoliation 
since “every tax not assessed according to the cost of the service rendered 
brings about a kind of confiscation and affects the distribution of wealth” 
(p. 522). It is not clear, however, how the use of a fiscal measure for the 
leveling of incomes can be justified. Yet the author does not explain and 
hastens on to compensatory theories which he rejects because of the well- 
known criticism that they involve the impossibility of determining the inci- 
dence and effects of all taxes. 

The preceding theories having failed to furnish an exact principle for the 
distribution of the tax burden the author concludes (p. 622) that it is useless 
to pursue them farther and turns to theories not based upon justice, chief 
among which is that of Achille Loria. According to his theory the rich and 
powerful have always tended to shoulder taxes off upon the weak; but with 
the increase of wealth capital consents to its own taxation to avoid a rise of 
wages and to eliminate the small proprietor. In a developing economy taxes 
are so placed that the weaker classes pay in part for the service that benefits 
the capitalist, but “when wages and the profits of small capitalists have been 
reduced to a minimum neither the laborers nor the small capitalists can bear the 
tax. Then the roles are inverted at:d a part of the benefits enjoyed by these 
classes is paid for by the great capitalists and taxation becomes necessarily 
progressive” (p. 650). M. Suret accepts this theory as a whole but admits that 
it gives no ready made plan for the distribution of taxes. With certain minor 
modifications he believes that in considering the possibility of any tax it is 
necessary to ascertain what distribution of burdens will be the most acceptable 
to the preponderant class, the most productive of revenue and least objection- 
able to the subject classes (p. 662). 

Aside from the fact that progressive taxes have appeared in America, 
Australia, and probably other countries before wages reached a subsistence basis 
or capital a no-profit stage the proposition here advanced is quite as unworkable 
as it is historically unreliable. One cannot conceive of a tax system worked 
out on the basis of relative class strength and, so far as this study is concerned, 
the justification of any particular form of taxation remains an unsettled prob- 
lem, though the emphasis placed by the author on the necessity for studying the 
materialistic bases of taxation is to a considerable extent justified. 


? F. B, GaRvER 
Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890-1909. By R. H. Coats, Special Report 
of Labor Department. Ottawa: Government Printery Bureau, 1910. 
8vo, pp. xiv-+509. 

A report of which the object is to demonstrate the nature and extent of the 
general rise in prices assumes impcrtance in these years of the so-called 
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“high cost of living.” The method followed in this work was to select a com- 
prehensive list of staple commodities, and to trace the course of prices month 
by month back to 1890, and then to interpret and measure the movements 
of prices as a whole and in the more important. departments. 

Part I gives the records of actual price quotations, it.e., the actual 
statistical matter or groundwork, of the whole report. Part II gives average 
annual prices expressed in the form of index numbers and thus enables price 
fluctuations of various goods to be compared; and part III is composed of charts 
to show the most important features of the price movements in the past 
twenty years. 

The chart shows that the highest point of all prices was reached in 
1907. From 1890-97 prices tended downward, then rapidly rose up to 1907, fell 
again in 1908, and began to rise in 1909. 

Agricultural products seem to show the largest increase in prices—37 
per cent for crude farm products, and 34 per cent for products manufactured 
therefrom. Prices of important foods are lower, however. Fish products show 
nearly as great an increase, while mineral products have risen only slightly, and 
are lower if coal be excluded. Canadian manufactured goods are 14 per 
cent dearer, especially lumber, which has risen 50 per cent. All foods are 
26 per cent dearer; as compared with prices for the base decade, 1890-99, 76 
per cent of the articles have advanced in price; 50 per cent have advanced 
over 1890, and 80 per cent over 1897. 

The charts are followed by several appendices. The first deals with the 
construction of an index number for Canada, which can be carried forward 
monthly in the Labour Gazette. The report is confined to wholesale prices, 
because of their greater availability and accuracy, and because they are a 
sufficient index to living expenses, and a better barometer of industrial and 
commercial change. The selection of commodities is as representative, diver- 
sified, and comprehensive of Canadian production and consumption as possible, 
manufactured goods with the exception of highly specialized forms being in- 
cluded. Duplication has been avoided, yet several important articles such as 
wheat have been indirectly represented more than once. Altogether 230 
articles divided into 13 general groups are quoted, the quotations being chiefly 
obtained from daily newspapers and trade journals, and verified by represen- 
tative firms. The report takes account of different qualities of goods. This 
is important since Canada has as yet few fixed standards. The base period 
1890-99 is selected because it is a period of fast falling and later rising 
prices, and because the same period was used by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, under similar circumstances. To obtain the 
aggregate result, the simple arithmetic mean was used. Although weighting 
is theoretically favored yet it is considered unimportant in practice. The 
differences between various methods is slight. The unweighted measure was 
adopted as more simple and quite accurate enough since the list of articles is 
sufficiently extended and distributed to overcome the need for weighting and 
since there has been, in Canada, no such violent interruptions of normal economic 
conditions as to make it necessary. 

In a second appendix British and foreign index numbers are placed at the 
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disposal of the Canadian public in accessible form by a statement of the object 
of the number, its history, method, and results. 

Following this are treated the leading causes of the recent price varia- 
tions, special emphasis being laid on Canadian industrial expansion and de- 
terred productivity, the heavy expenditure of borrowed capital in enterprises 
not yet productive. The effects upon both production and consumption are 
considered, and it is shown that wages and prices have been following each 
other in an unending spiral. 

Thus a beginning has been made for the carrying forward of the index 
number monthly in the Labour Gazette in order to perform a service which 
will be beneficial and instructive to the Canadian public and its legislators. 

W. J. Donato 

Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Socialistic Fallacies. By Yves Guyot. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, 

PP. 343. $1.50. 

The scholar in his study, the business man in his office, and the poli- 
tician in the midst of a heated and probably none too consistent debate cannot but 
view a vital present-day problem through differently colored glasses. It is not 
surprising, then, that M. Guyot, student and business man, ‘tis true, but 
pre-eminently publicist and politician, who for years has uncompromisingly 
opposed the growing forces of socialism, not only in France, but in all Europe, 
should now treat his subject “Socialistic Fallacies” in much the same manner 
as he would have done through the columns of Le Siécle, or -rom the political 
platform. 

Following an interesting preface to the English edition, M. Guyot, in nine 
books, sketches “Utopias and Communist Experiments,” “Socialistic Theories,” 
“The Postulates of German Socialism,” “The Distribution of Capital,” “the Dis- 
tribution of Industries,” “Inconsistencies of Scientific Socialism,” “Collectivistic 
Organization,” “The Actual Class War,” and “Socialism and Democracy.” The 
author brings his immense fund of knowledge to bear on these subjects, which are 
treated in his usual jaunty, forceful style, enlivened by irony, proving a pleasing 
and effective contrast to his general statistical method. “Scientific Socialism,” he 
concludes, “has no real existence from the historical, economic, or psychological 
point of view’; “the trades union is an anarchistic association carrying 
on its business in accordance with the views cf those who conduct it”; while 
communism is “a word which merely serves to amuse one category of simple- 
tons, and to terrify another, playing the same parts as the words ‘Paradise’ and 
‘Hell.’” 

M. Guyot’s treatment of “Socialistic Fallacies” is far from being scien- 
tific. In spite of undoubted merit in many respects, there is lacking unity, 
coherency, and evenness. The work conveys an impression of scrappiness. 
In some cases looseness of expression amounts to absolute inaccuracy. While 
admitting the evils of American trade-unionism, we can assure M. Guyot that 
all our unions are not as lawless and tyrannical as he has concluded from 
the evidence of the Haywood trial, and that the majority of them repudiate 
socialism. 
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The author evidently fails to see in socialism anything but criminal selfish- 
ness and illogical formulae, propagated by mere plagiarists and unscrupulous 
demagogues, to “amuse the idle and attract the multitude.” When he refers 
to Karl Marx as “nothing but an inventor and manufacturer of myths, with 
which he abuses the credulity of his followers,” and to the “three bulky 
volumes” of Das Kapital as “only a quantity of rubbish,” the reader feels 
that he is exceeding the bounds even of a responsible politician. No matter how 
mistaken Karl Marx may have been, the scientist must admit that he was a 
great philosopher, and that Das Kapital represents a serious and conscientious 
attempt to explain economic conditions. 

S. Roy WEAVER 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


A Congressional History of Railways in the United States, 1850-1887. By 
Lewis Henry Haney, Px.D. “Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
Economics and Political Science Series,” Vol. 6, No. 1. Madison, 1910. 
8vo, pp. 335. 

In this volume Dr. Haney carries his valuable study of the railroad in 
Congress through the important period from the new era land-grant system, 
begun by the Illinois Central grant, to the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Some phases of the history of this period have already been made the 
subject of careful study, as, eg., the land-grant policy and the government’s 
dealings with the Pacific railways; but that fact could not relieve the author 
of the necessity of including these subjects in his present study. He gives 
about one-third of the volume to the Pacific railways in Book II. The five 
brief chapters in Book I bring together in a helpful way various forms of aid 
granted by the federal government; but it is for Book III which deals with the 
evolution of methods of regulation for which the student will feel himself most 
indebted to Dr. Haney. Four chapters describe those regulations and efforts 
at regulation not based on the “commerce clause”—relating to public defense 
taxation, territorial control of railroads, and the mail service. The last hun- 
dred pages are given to the work in Congress in applying the commerce clause 
to the regulation of bridge construction; to providing more adequate facilities 
for the cheap shipment of grain to the coast—a phase of grangerism in Congress 
which might with profit have been enlarged upon; to the reduction of danger; 
and finally to the elimination of railway abuses which took form in the act to 
regulate commerce. 

The necessity the author is under, by reason of publishing his work in 
instalments, to separate events which logically belong together, is seen more 
clearly in the present volume than in the earlier one. The most important 
example of the sacrifice of a logical to a chronological treatment is seen in 
connection with the Pacific railway debts. Logically the description of the 
inadequacy of the Thurman act should be followed by the discussion in Con- 
gress over the Pacific debts and their final settlement. But chronologically this 
settlement falls in a later period, and the outcome must be awaited till the 
completion of the study. The movement for a general forfeiture law is left 
similarly suspended. One questions also whether the matter in chapters two 
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to four inclusive might not better have been co-ordinated with the chapters 
dealing with the Pacific railways, the ‘‘aid” feature of which forms so large a 
part of their history. It should be said, however, that the analytical table of 
contents and the index tend to remedy the inconveniences suggested. The 
inclusion of the Reagan bill and the important acts of 1862 and 1864 add much 
to the valuable analysis of the movements so faithfully traced out. 
G. O. VirtuvE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A Central Bank. By Rosert Emmett Ireton. New York: A. Stumpf Pub- 
lishing Co., 1909. 1I2mo, pp. iv+216. $1.60. 

This volume is an ex parte argument in favor of a central bank, devoted 
to showing the errors in all the statements opposing such an institution. It 
has the virtues of journalistic writing in its clear and popular exposition. The 
reader’s mind is supposedly pre-empted by an early statement of a Central 
Bank’s functions; then is given a brief résumé of the banking systems of England, 
France, Germany, and Canada; of some early banks in the United States, includ- 
ing the First and Second United States Banks; a synopsis of fourteen recent 
proposals for a Central Bank; the propositions for and against a Central Bank 
(in 20 pages) suited for debaters who cannot go sufficiently into the subject; 
and the attitude of bankers and the press toward the scheme. 

The book is of the sort thought useful in a propaganda; it furnishes nothing 
new, and is compiled from secondary sources. As the author does not have a 
scientific grasp of banking it is to be expected that he should be guilty of 
errors that may spread misconceptions. For instance, in describing the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Act of 1844 in England (p. 21), he says that “the bank was 
authorized to increase its accommodation to the public by exceeding, to an indefi- 
nite extent, the limit fixed for the issue of notes not secured by gold.” Such 
confusion of mind between the operation of the Issue and Banking Departments 
is not infrequent. It is akin, however, in this volume to the superficial conception 
running through its pages that monetary reform demands primarily an issue of 
notes rather than an organization of our credit system. Careful statements on 
fundamentals cannot be expected from popular expositions of this sort, which 
have a raison d’étre of their own. L. 


Les régimes douaniers. Législation douaniére et traités de commerce. Par 

Marcet Moyt et Bertranp Nocaro. Paris: Armand Colin, 1910. 8vo, 

pp. 320. Fr. 3.50. 

Although the title might lead one to expect a general discussion of customs 
tariffs, the book is largely given over to an account of the system of France. 
The first part of the book, writen by Mr. Nogaro, outlines briefly the commercial 
policies of the great nations during the nineteenth century, and then explains 
at length the conditions which made the revision of the tariff of France, in 
1910, a necessary measure of defense against the aggressions of other nations. 
The second part, written by Mr. Moyl, explains the administrative machinery by 
the aid of which the republic collects customs duties. Appendices covering fifty 
pages contain the texts of recent laws and conventions. 
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The Rise of the London Money Market, 1640-1826. By W. R. BisscHop, 

London: P. S. King & Son, 1910. 8vo, pp. 256. 5s. net. 

Published first in 1896 in the original Dutch, and now translated into Eng- 
lish at the request of Professor Foxwell, Dr. Bisschop’s The Rise of the Lon- 
don Money Market, 1640-1826 has been written in the face of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. The history of the English banking system prior to 
the rise of the joint-stock banks has been to a very large degree a blank 
page on which the Bank of England has refused to throw any light by open- 
ing its early records to scientific investigation. 

It is on this most obscure and difficult chapter of the history of English 
banking that Dr. Bisschop has focussed his attention. Starting with the 
goldsmiths, the history is traced in all its intricate ramifications through the 
period of the rise of the Bank of England, its relations with the Crown, 
the struggle for monopoly, the gradual repeal of the bank’s monopoly, the 
growth of joint-stock banks, and the retirement of the Bank of England 
to a position similar to that which it occupies today. Dr. Bisschop’s greatest 
contribution has probably been by way of throwing additional light on the 
origin and development of the check and credit system, and the modification of 
the bank’s policy in connection with the holding of reserves. 

Unfortunately the terms “future” and “present capital” have been carried 
over from Béhm-Bawerk’s Kapital und Kapitalzins, and are constantly used 
throughout the book. The result is that the operations which they were 
intended to simplify are only obscured and confused, and Dr. Bisschop is 
led into inexact statements which somewhat detract from the value of his 
work. 


Elements of Foreign Exchange. By FRANKLIN EscHer. New York: The 

Bankers Publishing Co., 1910. 8vo. pp. viii+160. 

This work was not intended as an exhaustive treatment of the subject of 
foreign exchange, but rather as a clear and simple presentation for the 
reader not previously acquainted with its workings. The author has succeeded 
remarkably well in attaining the object in view. There is a short but 
lucid description of the various kinds of bills, which follows a statement of the 
sources of the demand for and supply of foreign exchange. Then is given 
a description of the foreign exchange market, with illustrative transac- 
tions showing how money is made by dealing in bills of exchange and an ad- 
mirable exposition of the financing of imports. The treatment of the sub- 
ject throughout has been made especially clear by the use of concrete 
examples. As a brief introduction to the subject it is probably the best work 
available. 


The Rural Life Problem in the United States. By Sm Horace PLUNKETT. 

New York: Macmillan, 1910. 12mo, pp. xi+174. $1.25 net. 

This volume forms a valuable contribution to the timely movement for 
rural betterment. With a thorough understanding of the problem involved, 
this former member of Parliament points out clearly the dangerous tend- 
ency in modern English-speaking nations to develop the town and city 
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at the expense of the country. After an acquaintance with this problem, 
derived from an experience of over thirty years in the country life of Ireland 
and the United States, the author is fully convinced that the needs of rural 
life, which he expresses as “better farming, better business, and better living,” 
can best be met by harmonizing all the forces for betterment and working 
through (1) a popular propagandist association, (2) a scientific research in- 
stitute devoted to the study of rural life problems, and (3) agricultural co- 
operation. 


History of the Brewing Industry and the Brewery Workers’ Organization. 
By HerMann ScHiirter. Cincinnati: Union Brewery Workmen of 
America, 1910. 8vo, pp. 331. 


This book is a historical account of the development of the beer brew- 
ing industry and of the Brewery Workers’ Movement in America. As the 
author explains in the preface, the book is written from the workingmen’s 
standpoint. It is, of course, not a “non-partisan” work and this fact must be 
kept in mind by the reader. In the account of the Brewery Workers’ 
movement Mr. Schliiter describes the poor condition of the brewery workers 
in the early days of the business, their struggles during the movement which 
finally resulted in organization, and the betterment of their conditions after 
the completion of their organization. 

A small part of the volume is given over to a discussion of the move- 
ment for prohibition and Sunday closing, neither of which the author favors, 
although the reasons he advances are different from those advanced by the 
brewery capitalist. At bottom the book is rather in the nature of an 
appeal to the brewery workers to keep a “firm and uniform organization” and 
to be in constant readiness for battle. 


Karl Marx: His Life and Work. By JoHNn Sparco. 2d ed. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, 1910. 8vo, pp. 359. $2.50 net. 

A sympathetic and interpretative account of the life of Karl Marx 
must, of necessity, come from the pen of one who himself is a thoroughgoing 
Marxian. It is not surprising, then, that John Spargo, in many respects the 
most consistent and conservative of present-day Marxian socialists, should 
be the first biographer of the renowned author of the Communist Manifesto and 
Das Kapital. 
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